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Valuable Hints and 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


ONE THOUSAND BLUNDERS IN EN- TAXIDERMY WITHOUT a TEACHER. 
GLISH. A Handbook of Suggestions in Read- A Complete Manual for Preparing and Preserving 
ing and Speaking. By H. Hi BALLARD. Price, | Birds, Animals, and Fishes, By WALTER P. 
50 cents. MANTON. 50 cents. 


PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK of 3,000 MANDBOOK of LIGHT GYMNASTICS. 
Words often Mispronouanced, and of Words to By Luoy B. Hunt, Instructor in Gymnastics, Il- 
which a Choice of Pronunciation is allowed. By lustrated. 650 cents. 


R. and L. J. CAMPBELL, 50 cents. OF PUNCTUATION, int 
HANDBOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMS, M 
with an Appendix, showing a Correct Use of Prep- ographical By 


ositions, By Loomis J. CAMPBELL. 50 cents. 
HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION. Its) HANDBOOK OF ELOUUTION SIMPLI- 
Faults and its Graces. Compiled by Ayprew P. By W. K. Fopss and G. M. BakEr. 
cents. 


Pgeapopx, D.D., LL D. Comprising: I. Dr. Pea- 

body’s Lecture, If. Mr. Trench’s Lectare. Ill.| guoRmT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 

Mrs, Parry Gwynne’s ‘*Word to the Wise; or, Hints} By Taomas WeNrworta Hicor- 

on the Current Improprieties of Expression in s0N, 50 cents, 

Writing and Speaking.” 1V. Mistakes and Im- ‘ 

proprieties in Speaking and Writing Corrected, |THE STARS' AND THE EARTH; or 

Thoughts upon Space, Time and Eternity. With 

FIELD BOTANY. A Handbook for the Col- an Introduction by THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D. 50 

lector. Contaiaing Instructions for Gathering and cents, 

Preserving Plants, and the Formation of an Her. BEGINNINGS WITH THE MICRO- 

barium. Also Complete Instractions In Leaf-pho- 

Plant-printin dthe Skeletonising of SCOPE. A Working Handbook, containing 
Simple Instructions in the Art and Method of Using 
lene, ‘ the Microscope and Prepariug Articles for Examin- 

INSECTS ; How to Catch and how to Prepare them ation. By WALTER P. Manton, M D., author of 
for the Cabinet. A Manual of Instruction for the Taxidermy Without a Teacher,” ‘ Insects,” and 
Field Naturalist. By WALTER P,. Mawron. 50 cts. “ Field Botany.” Illustrated. Price 50 cents, 


HINTS AND HELPS for those who Write,| LESSONS ON MEANNERS. By Epira £E. 
Print, or Read. By BENJAMIN DREW, Proof- WiacGins. Price, cloth, 50 cents; school edition, 
reader, 50 cts, boards, 30 cents, net. 

Sent to any address on receipt of price, and sold by a'l Booksellers. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


(Next the “Old South Meeting House.”) 10 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


THE 


New Reading Charts 


— AND — 


CHART-PRIMER. 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 


CHARTS. 


36 Numbers, 26 <x 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 

oe, bane arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
pu ed. 

In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- 
proved modern methods of elementary instruction in Reading, and have endeavored 
throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts,—namely, to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a 
limited number of familiar words and present them in a series of accurately graded 
lessons, interspersed with Reviews at regular intervals. 

In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and a 
Clock-face Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as attractive as it is 


complete. 
Por additional assistance in the school-room, the Charts have been reproduced 


in book-form as a 
CHART - PRIMER. 


A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
two fac similes of the various charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be used as a first book in reading, containing, 
as it does, everything needed for the purpose 

This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far the 
handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 


Price of the Charts, $8.00 
Price of the Chart-Primer, 15 
From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in 
quantities. Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


1? & 19 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, 
N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawiey St., Boston. 


MAURY’S 


OGRAPHIES. 


NOW IN USE FAR AND NEAR AS THE COMPLETEST, MOST COMPREHENSIVE, AND THE CHEAPEST WORKS OF THEIR KIND. 


Old Book 21 Book........... 


04 


Maury's El tary , which h Maury’s Revised Manual, a book of wonderful inter- 
wite est and success, is furnished for introduction at $1.28, 


rior in the world, may be had for introduction at 54 as above. 


cents, and it may be paid for, in cash and the old | fhe Maury Pamphlet, Price-List, and Circulars sent 


books that it displaces, at above rates. to all who ask for them. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


pa es 25 Send for Maury’s Geographies. If you do not like 
5 3 them, you need not keep them; your money will be 
—————— | refunded. Send prices as follows: 
$1.28 ELEMENTARY, - ° 
REVISED MANUAL, - - - 1.28 
REVISED PHYSICAL, for Students in 
Natural Science, - - - 1.20 
WALL MAPS, set of 8, - - - 10.00 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES- 
Leading Nos.: 128, 333, 444, 105, 48 
ALL STATIONERS HAVE THEM. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN O., 


When the fall term of school 
commences you will need a supply 
of pencils, and if you would save 
your nerves and patience, you 
should ask your stationer for 
DIXON’S and take no other. 
Dixon's American Graphite Pen. 
cils are free from grit; they leave 
tich, black lines; the leads do 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 


TAKEH YOUR CHOICE. 


not crumble and break, and they will give better satisfaction than any other pencil you can possibly get. The illustration above shows afew of our many 
kinds, For artists and draughtsmen we make 10 grades of hardness, for schools and offices 7 grades, and we have over 500 kinds in No. 2 and No. 3 leads 
for general use. We also have an elegant line of Ink and Pencil Erusers, Slate Pencils in Wood, Colored Crayons, etc. 


If your stationer does not keep 
Drxon’s Pencils, send 16 cents 
for samples. Mention New 
ENGLAND JOURNAL oF Epuca- 
TION. 


: 2 Jersey City, WN. J: 
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Manuf'ing Opticians," 
PHILADELPHIA. 


and all Accesseries and Onut- 
description of 


hts, with every 

OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 

INSTRUMENTS 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
=. for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


MANUFAOrFUBER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 


Catalogues on appitcation 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED 


ONLY complete 
Best History Civil War. 


record of every - 

WsTern CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1331. 
STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M.A. FL 
Low in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. 


circulars. Address The Coburn Newman 
Ce., Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 
BICELSIOR SLATE! A superior surface for Blackb'ds. 
GLOBE ORAYUNS ! Heavy,Durable, Pure, White, Dusti’s. 


BLANOBARD’S of U.S. PULITILS. pp. 250, 25c. 
3. A natomicail Models. 
NAT'L SCHOOL FURBNISHIN 


s | i. School Furnitare and Com. School Apparatus. 
a AGENTS WANTED tr 


CO., ILL. 


3. Kendall’s Lunar Telluric Giobes. 
pparatas 
ndence solicited Agents wanted. 
TT ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 


_— Meart.” Now selling by Ow A bran 
just 

B. Gough. 

book “f the age. Ministers say “ peed it”. 

one laughs and cries over it. 640 227 splendid 

vin Introduction by Rey. LVM AN ABLOTT, 

It sells at sight. Mend for Circulars, Extra Terma, 

to A. D. WORTHINGTON & Cenn. 


PLAYS Oniongo. ll,” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 
Indorsed by al) the Principals inthe Public and Private Schools throughout the couctry. Fourteen 
years’ constant use by the Boards of Education of New York and Philadelphia 
SILICATE DIAMOND SLATING. 


BLACKBOARDS, SILICATE BOOK SLATES, BLACK 


. INE SHEETS (an Imitation of 


rfect, flexible Blackboard for Teachers, bz © surface is transparent, and may be appli 
over 


BOOK BLATE CO. (Gen'l Headgrs. for Schoo! Supplies.) 
New York City. for Lilustrated Catalogue. 


“ by the NEW YORK SILICA 
anufactured on t 
Office and 191 Falton St., cor. Charch St. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments High Schools and UMENTS 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND WY PREPARATION. 
Catalogue of Anatemical Modeis. DRESS. L , 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to Baker, Pratr & co, 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Largest Manufacturers in 


Samfucrernny the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
TELLURBEANS, 
“ ” 
TRIUMPH MAPS, CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
PARAGON DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. ( UBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOCKS, ete. 
Improved School Apparatus 
The GNLY DOVETAILED for every department. 
3chool Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
tw Send for full descriptive circular. 
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W. H WALMSLEY & C0, ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


BE SURE 


you are right, then go ahead, is an im- 
portant practical adage which should be 
remembered in the purchase of a medicine 
for the blood. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a 
highly concentrated and powerful altera- 
tive. It is universally acknowledged to be 
the best blood purifier. W. F. Nichols, 
424 Washington st., Boston, Mass., writes : 
“After suffering for several years, with 
Indigestion, I was advised and induced 


To Take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have greatly im- 
proved. My health was never better than 
at present.” Annie Zwinsky, 60 State st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says that she took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla for a tumor in the throat— 
Goitre—and, after using it for three 
months, the swWéTling all disappeared. Per- 
sons troubled with Goitre should try this 
medicine. Eli Campbell, Hooker, Pa., 
writes: “By the use of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


I was cured of hip joint disease.” 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. ey & Co., Lowell, 
Mass., A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles for $5, 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CoO., 


Room 4, 36 Bromfield St,., Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


8. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First Lessonsion Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek; Boise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres: 
pondence regard these books, and assure you of 
premes attention, TEACHERS contemplating a change 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUB SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


One Package of “‘Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 


SCHCOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


JOSEPH GI LLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 46 
STYLES 


y AND HIS OTHER 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maovesous me WORLD. Sx. / 


Estey Pianos, SILK BANNERS te Seer" 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorz 
Estey Organs, 


‘ 59 Carmine Street. 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 
601 Wasuineron Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for AOR of DAY and SUN. 


DAY 
CONDENSED. 


NOW READY: 
EDUCATIONAL 


TOY MONEY 
For Schools. 


CONDENSED MI LK. 


MILKMAID BRAND, 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk, Sold everywhere. 


Send for special circular. 4 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, FOR SCHOOLS 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
SPECIAL NUMBERS, 


PUBLICATIONS | A04, 1073, 71. 
The National School of Elocution and ‘Bold by. a 


Shoemaker’s Practica! Blocution. 
Elocutionists’ Annual, (13 numbers.) 


Station- 


A, 


Best Things from Best Authors, (4 vole) SCHOOL 

Mental Science and Culture. | By, Pr. Edwd, || 92 |pplication. 

Normal Methods of Teaching. f Brooks. 

Blocutionary Charts. 

Extempore Speech. {| Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co, 


Delsarte System of Oratory. 


Gymnastics of the Voice. 758 & 765 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Shoemaker's Dialogues. 


The attention of Teachers, School Officers,and all of Tums JOURNAL for the 


interested in Reading, Elocution, and Gene al Culture, ut years 

is respectfully invited tu the merits of our blications, Bo nd Volumes Gee | A “oO 
Liberal terms in supply to schools, 

Co solict for this Volume of Taz JOURNAL, 


4 


Lowest Prices. Best Work. 


FRANK WOOD, Printer. 


FRANK WOOD 


GIVES SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 


FINE PRINTING 


SCHOOLS s® COLLEGES, 


352 Washington Street, | 
| 


NKARLY OPPOSITS 
BROMFIELD STREET, 


BOSTON. 


| 


FRANK WOOD, Printer. 


Prompt Delivery. 


Full Count, 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers omly — can be obtained through 
the School Bereau d ent of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,— 
stitution furnishing ivstroction to amy perseou 
im any study,’ through direct correspondence with 
eminent lists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first Literary and Educational Journal. 

N. B.— Schools and families supplied with teachers 
FRER. Address THE CORRES DENOK UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle St., Chicago. (AGTS. WANTED.) 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 
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No. 10. 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly): 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher................-. $3.00 


Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 6.00 


WHAT A WILD ROSE TOLD. 


A wild rose bloomed beside the way 
Where borders of green meadows lay,— 
A sweet wild rose, that sighed: ‘‘ Alas! 
I am so useless; look, and pass ; 
Around me grow the wheat and rye 
And waving corn; I only die 

Unused No substance can I give; 
Why should a worthless flower live ? 
The golden grain in yonder fields 

Rich harvest to the reaper yields ; 

And, ’mid the rows of nodding corn, 
The scarlet poppies bloom each morn ; 
Their gift of blessed sleep robs pain 

Of half its anguish. Look again, 
Where cows, by wandering fancy led, 
Dine off the clovers, white and red. 
Those thorny branches bending low, 
Their luscious, purple berries show 
Where’ er the glancing sunbeams fall 
Some need to live is claimed by all. 

If, in the darkness of the night, 

Wild roses suffer loss or blight, 

None eare.’’ The fair rose sighed, ‘* Alas! 
I am so useless: look, and pass.’” 


It chanced two lovers came that way, 
Where borders of green meadows lay : 
A shadow held within each heart, 

For love is quick to feel the dart 

Of jealous pain. Silent and slow 

They walked amid the day’s fair glow, 
Betrayed to them by fragrance sweet,— 
The wild rose blossomed at their feet. 
Sweetheart,’’ he said, ‘‘ it is our flower, 
It blooms to change this hateful hour ; 
The first wild rose I gave you brought 
My heart to you. I eager sought 

For yours, and held it dear,— 

My choicest gift,—if far or near,— 
Till cruel tongues, on mischief bent, 
False tidings to my darling sent.4 

Once more a wild rose brings to you 
Your lover's heart, unchanging, true ; 
And, if you will not keep it, sweet, 
Crush both at once beneath your feet.’’ 


“ 


The wild rose lay upon her breast,— 
The heart and flower both at rest ; 
The rose’s use was found at last, 
And held its charm till life was past. 


— Providence Journal, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Untrained men are no more prepared to make good 
laws than to build good houses or to paint good pictures. 
—Louisville Commercial. 


— A dog that knows where to find a bone is wiser than 
a scholar who has not learned how to make a living.— 
John Swinton’s Paper. 


—The children should be taught and trained to be 
prompt, to be truthful, to be honorable in their conduct in 
school and on the play ground, to be just in the expression 
of an opinion of a topic or person.— Chicago Intelligence. 


— Knowledge is not a gift, but an acquired possession. 
It is not inherited, but is the fruit of industry. A mind 
that will not work hard for its own enrichment must re- 
main poor, for neither houses, nor lands, nor legacies will 
supply it with knowledge.—Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. 


— It should be distinctly understood and continually 
‘epeated that the the state has nothing to do with this or 
that individual’s success in life, so far as that may be a 
matter of competition ; that the only “success” the state 
can undertake to prepare any ore for is the success of 


versus Immorality,” in Popular Science Monthly for 
September. 


— An ideal education no doubt would undertake the 
development of all parts of our nature,—physical, intel- 
lectual, zsthetical, and moral,—together, treating them as 
parts of a unit. But from this ideal we are at the present 
day very far indeed. Nevertheless, if we recognize such 
an ideal, we must grant that conduct as well as intellect 
must come under the influence of the teacher.— Toronto 
Educational Weekly. 

— I do not expect woman to engage in wars except in 
the commissary or as nurses, although I hope that their 
share in government will tend to prevent them. If there 
be anything in politics which would degrade woman, it is 
time for that thing to come to an end. We expect asa 
part and consequence of this reform to eliminate from gov- 
ernment those things that are not fit for women to take 
part in. The things we wish chiefly to change is govern- 
ment, and not woman.—Hon. George F. Hoar. 


— Idleness is a curse which teachers are not likely to 
have to suffer. It is true that our hours are short com- 
pared with those of many other toilers ; but as men “ live 
in deeds, not years,—in thoughts, not breaths,” so our work 
is to be measured not alone by figures on a clock, but 
also by the demands which it makes upon our nervous en- 
ergy and, measured thus, our hours are as long as a mor- 
tal of ordinary strength can endure. Without actual ex- 
perience of teaching, one cannot form a just idea of the 
drain it makes upon the teacher’s vitality. Could our 
pupils bear an extension of hours without danger of over- 
pressure, it is quite certain that teachers could not.— Zhe 


Schoolmaster, London, Eng. 


— The average superintendent [in California] is edu- 
cated, but not an educator ; he is a lawyer, a doctor, or a 
clergyman, but not a teacher; he may be well versed in 
his profession, but he knows nothing about teaching. In 
the meagre salary paid, the whole explanation of this de- 
plorable fact is to be found. A principal of a city school 
receives from $1,500 to $3,000 per annum, ard such tal- 
ent may have for a superior officer a superintendent re- 
ceiving a salary of from $300 to $600 per annum. Cal- 
ifornia’s system of supervision, however, except in this 
feature of salaries, has much to commend it. In the 
county board of examination, whose duty, among other 
things, is to grant certificates to teachers, there are five 
members, two of whom, besides the superintendent, must 
be professional teachers. No superintendent receiving a 
salary of $1,500 or more is permitted to teach in any 
public school, but must devote his time to supervision.— 


C. S. Young, at New Orleans. 


— 1. Know thoroughly and familiarly the lesson you 
wish to teach; or, in other words, teach from a full mind 
and a clear understanding. 

2. Gain and keep the attention and interest of the pu- 
pils upon the lesson. Refuse to teach without attention. 

3. Use words understood by both teacher and pupil in 
the same sense,—language clear and vivid alike to both. 

4, Begin with what is already well known to the pupil 
in the lesson or upon the subject, and proceed to the un- 
known by single, easy, and natural steps, letting the known 
explain the unknown. 

5. Use the pupil’s own mind, exciting his self-activities, 
and leading him to think out the truth for himself. Keep 
his thoughts as much as possible ahead of your expression, 
making him a discoverer of truth. 

6. Require the pupil to reproduce in thought the lesson 
he is learning, — thinking it out in its parts, proofs, con- 
nections, and applications, till he can express it in his own 
language. 

7. Review, review, REVIEW ; reproducing correctly the 
old, deepening its impression with new thoughts, correct- 
ing false views, and completing the true—Hon. John M. 


conduct and of social adaptation.—From Science 


Gregory. 


ELECTIVE STUDIES IN COLLEGES. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


The report of President Robinson of Brown University, 
made to the corporation of that institution at its annual 
meeting, held Wednesday, the 2d inst., cannot fail to 
awaken the interest of the friends of education. The re- 
port directs special attention to the subject of elective 
studies in our higher seats of learning, and incidentally 
considers that all-important question, What is the precise 
object to be gained by a course of liberal study? Is it 
primarily to secure mental discipline, or should it have 
special reference to the training of the student for that 
particular calling in life to which, after leaving the halls 
of learning, he is to devote himself, and by which he is to 
earn his daily bread? It is well known that, within a 
few years past, a very great change has been introduced 
into most of our colleges, and conspicuously so in Brown 
University, in the course of the four years’ studies. For- 
merly this course was definitely fixed to a prescribed set 
of studies, attainment in which determined whether or 
not the student should receive the one degree, and the 
only one conferred,—that of Bachelor of Arts. Now, in 
this university two degrees are conferred at the end of the 
four years’ course,—that of Bachelor of Arts and that of 
Bachelor of Philosophy, or A.B. and B.P. 
studies to be pursued by all the students in common are 
comparatively few. The electives are numerous, and are 
designed to meet specific wants and tastes. 

It may gratify the readers of the JourNAL or Epuca- 
TION to know what are the views of so distinguished an 
educator as President Robinson on this subject of elective 
studies, and how it has come to pass that so radical a 
change has been brought about in the institution of which 
he is the head. The following is from his report recently 
made to the corporation of the university : 

“The evils of indiscriminate choices, especially when 
the choices are prompted by the love of ease or by freaks 
of fancy, are neither few nor difficult to foresee. It does 
not require a lifetime to reveal them. They may be read 
in the intellectual stature and equipment of any one who 
has been educated on any such plan.” 

It will be seen that President Robinson is not unmind- 
ful that the new order of things may furnish a temptation 
to young men who are in a course of study to gratify 
their “love of ease” by selecting studies which, at least 
in their view, will call for but little hard intellectual work. 
To not a few students base-ball and rowing present vastly 
greater attractions than higher algebra and the calculus, 
or the intricacies of the J/iad, and the dramatic subtleties 
of Eschylus and Sophocles. If there be among electives 
what looks like a higher study, which may readily be 
skimmed over without much taxing of the mental faculties, 
that elective will be likely to be chosen. Every one un- 
derstands full well what are “ freaks of fancy,” and how a 
study eagerly commenced, and for a time it may be pur- 
sued with great spirit, after a while loses its interest and 
becomes very tame; and, if a student is capricious, which 
at a time of life when habits are not well fixed is not an 
uncommon thing, it is the easiest of all things for him to 
imagine that some other study is preferable to the one he 
has been pursuing. The root of that word “capricious” 
is the Latin “ caper,’—a goat; and how significant it is 
in its application to the “freaks of faney” of which we 
speak, every one will readily comprehend. It is evident 
then that the elective system has its evils. 

* But, on the other hand,” as President Robinson goes 
on to say, “there are advantages in a carefully graded 
system of optional studies not otherwise obtainable. The 
saving of time in preparing for a special calling in life is 
something, and the cumulative zeal in given lines of study, 
where a gratified and growing taste is ever beckoning on- 
ward, is still more. But above all, some provision for 
choice among ever-multiplying courses of study has be- 
come a necessity. Science, and the indefinitely numer- 
ous applications of science to industrial pursuits, are now 
sending to our colleges a constantly growing number to 
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whom a literary training is but a secondary consideration. 
If the colleges dre to educate these men, liberty must be 
given for a much larger amount of attention to science 
than to literature, and for selections among the sciences 
themselves. But the academic degree to be given in tes- 
timony of having pursued such a distinctively scientific 
course of study should be clearly distinguishable from that 
given in testimony of a more liberal culture.” 


The above points out the very great change which has 
been brought about within a comparatively recent period 
in the whole matter of a college education. It may be 
safe to say that the primary, moving cause which laid 
the foundation for the establishment of all, or nearly all, 
our New England colleges, was to furnish facilities for 
the education of men to fill the pulpits of the churches. 
But now the graduates of our colleges who enter the 
Christian ministry is but the merest fraction of the whole 
number. It is too obvious to be called in question, that 
the course of study laid out for candidates for holy orders 
might not be adapted to meet the wants of the very large 
elass of young men who have no idea of becoming clergy- 
men. And therefore, as Dr. Robinson remarks,— 


“To give the same degree to diverse kinds of culture, 
to send out into the world a man who has been trained 
only in the physical sciences and modern languages with 
the same diploma that is given to one who has been trained 
in classical literature as well as in philosophy and science, 
is not merely to do violence to the traditions of the past 
and to disparage the value of learning, but is to confuse 
the public mind, and to say emphatically that an educa- 
tion which fits for an industrial calling does just as much 
for a man, and in itself is just as valuable, as an educa- 
tion that aequaints with the past and familiarizes with the 
great principles that have shaped the destinies of nations 
and determined the civilizations of the world.” 


Up to the last commencement of the University the four 
special honors of the graduating class were the * saluta- 
tory” in Latin, “classical,” “ philosophical,” and “ vale- 
dictory ” orations, conferred according to the rank of the 
student, determined by his actual marks. This arrange- 
ment no longer obtains under the new system. 
the variety of electives, that, while a student’s marks 
might give him, for instance, the philosophical oration, he 
might have possessed “ neither capacity nor taste for philo- 
sophical studies." The last salutatory in Latin has prob- 
ably been spoken at a Brown University commencement, 
and we who used to love to hear the fledgling A.B. 
say “Cicero,” will no more have our ears tormented in 
hearing of * Kikero.” Another, and what is believed to 
be a more satisfactory plan, has been adopted, so that all 
concerned will know just what the rank and standing of 
every graduate is, no matter what may have been the 
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exact studies he has pursued. 


APPROACHING AUTUMN. 


BAILEY, 


To most persons the indications of approaching autumn 
are undoubtedly saddening. It would be difficult to ex- 
plain this subtle feeling of depression. One feels it par- 
ticularly on August afternoons, when the days grow sen- 
sibly shorter and the crickets begin to chirp. He catches 
himself often in an involuntary sigh, and experiences some- 
what of that sensation of misgiving with which, as a trav- 
eller, he sometimes starts upon a long journey. Is it, in- 
deed, because in fact we are at the beginning of a new 
polar exploration? After this early acclimation, autumn 
becomes a delightful season. As spring really pertains to 
summer in this New England region, so does August be- 
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long to September. Its late flowers are all autumnal. 
Now the golden-rods, in stately ranks, draw up beside the 
stone fences, or send out skirmishers into the plains; now 
the asters, white and blue, expand their stars along the 
roadsides. The cardinal-flowér, tropical in its splendor of 
color, as if akin to the scarlet tanager, and out of place 
here at the North, lights up its beacons by stream and 
river. Tall Eupatoriums and iron-weeds invite a host of 
brilliant butterflies. Lilies still entice us with their orien- 
tal splendor. Evening primroses, in the early morning, 
retain the lemon-yellow, scented blossoms of the previous 
day. Here and there an elm will extend a golden branch, 
like some offering of the Hesperides. Red maples begin 
to show the deeper hues of autumn, and the poison-ivy 
here and there presents an orange leaflet. If you observe 
the birds you will notice that many of them begin to group 
in “windy congresses”; they too must return from their 
summer travel. In our gardens we notice that the “ four- 


o’elocks” are now in their perfection. They are old- 
fashioned flowers, and dear to the few. Morning-glories, 
also, are still enearped in rosy and purple pavilions, and 
the hollyhocks offer silken tents for wandering bees. How 
beautiful is the costume of these troubadours in velvet and 
yellow! The salvias, which later are resplendent in scarlet 
livery, show, even now, some furtive tips of color. Yes! 
autumn is at hand; the vacation days are nearly over, and 
soon we pedagogues will be once more in harness. May we, 
like the bees aforesaid, have garnered, ere the initial term, 
many sweets from our summer rambles. 


TO CHOOSE A PROFESSION. 


CARNEY, TUFTS COLLEGE. 


HOw 


BY J. W. 


At the present time it is almost appalling to consider 
the number of men who are in places where they do not 
properly belong, and the number of young men who allow 
themselves to drift into the vocation to which chance oe- 
eurrences may direct them, or to which they may be led 
by the persuasion of relatives and friends, or the glamour 
of their own vague feelings. If you inquire of men in 
general what reasons have led them to adopt their pres- 
ent voeations in life, you will find that quite as often as 
otherwise circumstances of a transient character have 
played a greater part than the free and intelligent choice 
of the individual. Especially in our colleges, where men 
are supposed to be trained in orderly methods of thinking, 
and taught not to do things without a reason, there is a 
very large class of intelligent and capable men who have 
but the vaguest idea of what they are to do, or ought to 
do, in life, and, what is more serious, have no conception 
of anything like a definite method of procedure by which 
they may determine their proper vocation. Yet if scien- 
tifie methods are worth anything, they ought to be of ser- 
vice to us in the solution of a problem like this, where, 
although the elements to be considered are numerous, and 
do not admit of absolute determination, yet the most im- 
portant of them may be defined and estimated with ap- 
proximate accuracy. 

The mental qualities demanded by the principal pro- 
fessions are, in part, pretty well known in their broad out- 
lines, and, for the sake of greater clearness, will bear to 
be stated in tabular form. Again, the mental qualities 
of the individual are capable of analysis and of statement 
with something like accuracy. This being the case, it 
follows that the determination of a vocation is properly a 
work of comparison,—the comparison of the qualities of 
the individual with the qualities demanded by different 
professions. It is worth while to remark that we ought 
to regard the results of such a comparison as determina- 
tive. It is the importation of other considerations that 
brings to naught the ends of this comparison, and often 
leads at last to an unwise decision. 

The question which interferes oftenest in this way is 
that of the rewards of different vocations. If we can 
show that this is a deflecting element when brought into 
the problem, it will probably be admitted that other mat- 
ters may be left out of the calculation. Yet it may be 
said with the utmost confidence that, in nearly all cases, a 
man will receive the best return for his services in that 
profession for which his natural capacities best fit him ; 
so that, in reality, the latter question includes the former. 

By way of illustrating the proper method of procedure 
in the choice of a profession, we may set down the results 
of an approximate analysis of the mental qualities required 
by a few leading vocations, indicating, as nearly as may 
be, the various degrees in which different qualities are de- 
manded. We make no claim of infallibility for our anal- 
yses, but they will suffice to indicate the method advocated. 

To avoid any possible misconception, it may be re- 
marked that, although the terms used in our statements 
have, in many cases, been appropriated by phrenologists, 
and by them assigned to definite localities on a map of 
the head, we in no case advocate an appeal to bump- 
readers for the determination of one’s faculties, believing 
that an intelligent person will know more about his own 
capacities, and ean gain more from the judgment of trust- 
worthy and observing friends, than can be told him by 
any number of peripatetic philosophers. 

Most of the terms employed will be readily understood. 
To avoid possible misconception, a few may bear defini- 


tion. Thus “human nature” will be used as meaning 


ability to read character; “continuity” equals persist- 
ence; “ ideality ” is used to indicate the power of ab- 
straction; “constructiveness,” for creative faculty. In 
the notation, adopted for sake of brevity, 1 equals “small” ; 
2, “medium”; 3, “large”; 4, “very large.” 

We will now, by way of illustration, give a skeleton 
analysis for each of six professions,—merchant, mechanic, 
journalist, doctor, lawyer, preacher, giving, as nearly as 
may be, the mental traits in the degree required for suc- 
cess in each : 

1. For a suecessful Merchant : 


Continuity, . . . 2—3]Memory, ..... 2—38 
Acquisitiveness, . . . 2 Caleulation, . em 4 
Caution, . . . +, | Sense Color, Weight, | 
Conscientiousness, . . 2+ of Size, Form, 
Suavity, 

2. For a Mechanic: 
Continuity, 2+ Caleulation, . . . 2 
Ideality, 2+ | Color, Weight, o—4 
Constructiveness, . . Size, Form, 

3. For a Journalist : 
Ideality, 2+ | Analysis, . . 
Human Nature,. . . 2-+ | Constructiveness, 2—4 
Caution, . . . . 2- Language, . 2—3 
Mirth, . ... 2+ | Facility, 2—4 
Memory, .....- 

4. For a Doctor: 
Continuity, . 2+ | Conscientiousness, 2—3 
Vitality, 2+ |Hope, ... 2+ 
Self-esteem, 2+ Benevolence, . . . 2+ 
Firmness, . . . . . 2—8]Anmalysis, . . . . . 2—35 
Memory, 2— 3 | Color, Weight, 
Caution, 2—3]| Size, Form, 

5. For a Lawyer: 
Continuity, . Firmness,... . 2+ 
Human Nature, . 2—4]| Hope, 2+ 
Combativeness, . . 2—4j Analysis, . .. . 2—4 
Secretiveness, 2 — 4| Constructiveness, 2+ 
Memory, . . . . 2-+ | Locality, Time, 2-3 
Ideality, . 2+ Form, 
Self-esteem, . . . . 2+ Language, .... 2+ 

6. For a Preacher: 
Conscientiousness, 3 — 4]| Self-esteem, 2+ 
Benevolence, . 3—4] Human Nature,. . 2+ 
Veneration, . . . . 2—4/]Suavity, . . . 2+ 
Spirituality, 2—4] Caution, . .... 2+ 
Ideality, 2—3]| Amalysis, . . . . 2+ 
Hope, ° 2+ | Constructiveness, . . 
Acquisitiveness, . . . 2— Language, . 2—4 
Destructiveness, . . . 2— 


Usually, in addition to what has been here set down, 
certain physical elements come in, as voice, presence, dex- 
terity, hand-writing, etc. Yet in many of these things a 
closer examination may show that the fundamental quali 
fication is mental rather than physical, as in the ability to 
judge of color, size, weight, form, ete. Limitations that 
are purely physical, if known, appeal so directly to the 
ordinary good sense that they are not apt to be over- 
looked. A man who is color-blind would not usually suc- 
ceed as a merchant, and certainly is disqualified for the 
duties of a trainman. An incurable stammerer would not 
expect to succeed as a preacher, and a man of weak cun- 
stitution ought not to adopt a profession which will severely 
tax his physical endurance. 

We come now to the practical part of the work, which 
consists in the application of these general principles to a 
particular case. Let us suppose that a young man is con- 
fronted with this perplexing question, which comes to so 
many who are ill-prepared to answer it, “‘ What am I to 
take as my life-work?” The first thing to do is to make 
a careful analysis of your own mental qualities, in which 
task your own judgment ought to be most efficient, but 
may with advantage be supplemented by the judgment of 
competent friends, persons who have something more than 
a superficial knowledge of you, and who are not controlled 
by any strong bias. In all cases let the appeal be for 
advice, not for direction, and let the final judgment be 
your own. 

Having determined as accurately as may be what your 
own capacities are, set about to find that occupation with 
whose demands your own qualities most nearly coincide. 
Generally a process of elimination will quickly put certain 
professions out of the question. If you are poor in benev- 
olence, veneration, spirituality, language, you may draw 4 
mark striking the ministry out of your list. If you are 
deficient in analytical power, combativeness, capacity to 
know human nature, yon may give up all designs upon 
the legal profession. If the powers of imitating, of con- 
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structing, of discerning physical relations, are lacking in 
vou, rest assured that you were not intended for a me- 
chanic. If you are naturally slow, have a poor memory, 
and do not readily express your thoughts, you will not be 
apt to succeed in journalism. 

On the other hand, if the qualities severally mentioned 
e the very ones in which you excel, you will be able to 
give a reason for your choice of a profession, and” your 
chances of success will be far greater than those of one 
10 drifts into a profession without any other guidance 


ar 


wl 
than a vague impulse. 

Generally the question will, without any special diffi- 
culty, narrow itself to a choice between two or three possible 
occupations. Then is the moment for careful study, and 
above all for orderly, perhaps we ought to say scientific, 
methods of procedure. Make your analysis as full and 
accurate as possible, estimating your own abilities without 
egotism or self-depreciation. Write down the results upon 
paper, and make a careful comparison with a similar state- 
ment of the demands of the professions between which you 
stand undecided. When your eye is confronted with these 
definite representations, your proper choice will probably 
become so evident that you wonder how you could have 
been in doubt. 

Then, having made the choice, take the best course 
toward its attainment that cireumstances will allow, sat- 
isfied that you are one of the fortunate few who are able 
to “render a reason” for undertaking what they do. 


SUMMERING ALONG THE B.& O. RAILROAD. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


It was a happy thought of the Maryland Teachers’ As- 
sociation to hold its annual session this year at Deer Park. 
The resort is beautiful, accessible, and famous, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. made fair reductions, so 
that many persons not belonging to the school guild were 
drawn to the assembly. The deliberations were not un- 
like those of similar gatherings elsewhere; if the discus- 
sions were above the average in clearness and point, the 
fact is largely attributable to the influence and example 
of Superintendent Newell, who combines with the ability 
of an organizer the direetness of speech characteristic of 
well-disciplined scholars. The details of the proceedings 
did not interest me so much as their effect upon non-pro- 
fessional attendants. It is easy to recall the time when 
the religious and the social spirit of Maryland were 
against the free school. To one familiar with that period 
it was gratifying to hear the association discussed by 
ladies and gentlemen of the better class, and the public 
school approved as a promoter not alone of intelligence 
but of good morals. 

One lady who spoke with me, and who wouldn’t for the 
world trust her daughter to the promiscuous companion- 
ship of a public school, attended the meeting because she 
wanted to know for herself “the best thought of the time 
with reference to the training of children.” “ It will not 
(lo, you know,” she said, “to let our private schools run 
behind in the matter of text-books and methods.” 

To my chance remark that formerly in that section a 
public school was thought to be little better than a poor- 
house, a lady replied, ‘That is all changed now; the 
school interest has been organized. ‘There is in it sytem, 
unity, enthusiasm, and power. But for that,”’ she added, 
“the public school would long since have disappeared 
from among 

In Oakland, where I spent several weeks, the public 
school was a common topic of conversation. The little 
girl in the family surprised us by her rapid and accurate 
combinations with dominoes, an accomplishment that we 
were assured was due to her figuring at school. The 
Oakland school-house is a substantial frame building of 
four reoms. It stands near the middle of a large lot, the 
space in front being delightfully shaded with oak trees. 
The appointments are all good, excepting that there is but 
4 single outbuilding, which is not sufficient for a mixed 
school. The school-rooms have been fitted up with new 
furniture for the coming session, but it was pleasing to 
learn that new teachers are not thought of, the old ones 
being greatly prized. 

The interest taken by the people of Western Maryland 
in their schools did not, after all, impress me so much as 
another cireumstance that has often struck me, but never 
80 foreibly as on this trip. I refer to the number of 


teachers whom one meets on all the lines of summer 
travel. The youngest are seeking pleasure after the usual 
manner of young people, but I take it, their work will not be 
performed with less success in the coming year because of 
the relaxation of mind and body, and the temporary 
abandonment to fun and fancy. The older teachers are 
also seeking pleasure, but their way has more reference 
to the niche they fill in their working days. They are 
among the most observant and intelligent of travelers, 
and manifest unbounded delight in scenery. They drink 
it in, they absorb it, and then they proceed to analyze it, 
bit by bit, rocks and river, ferns and flower : 
** A primrose by the river's brim 

A yellow primrose is to them, 

And it is something more.” 

These are the teachers who will have little trouble in 
illuminating the dry facts of local geography. They sug- 
gest the simplest solution of a problem that is just now 
agitating foreign geographical societies; namely, How 
shall instruction in geography be made most effective ’ 
First and foremost, by teachers who have the opportunity, 
and who know how, to observe nature. 

I am sure that the children whose early notions of sur- 
face elevations are formed by the teachers whom I met 
this summer along the line of the B. and O., will never 
suffer that confusion between lessons and experience that 
is my fate whenever I stand in the presence of mountains. 
Over and over again, in my childhood days, did I repeat 
that a mountain is a high elevation of land, and a chain 
or range is an elevated ridge. Having no farther hint of 
what the substantial matter might be, I settled upon a 
picture of a pyramid as the fac-simile of a mountain, 
while a row of these structures, interspersed with occa- 
sional peaks craning up like a factory chimney or the 
Washington monument, became my ideal of a range. I 
have to confess that my first view of real mountains was 
sadly disappointing, nor am I yet entirely satistied with 
nature’s effort, not even when I stand on Cranberry grade 
and see the verdant uplands sloping down to fertile val- 
leys or shelving off into deep ravines, and westward ris- 
ing into the billowy curves of the Allegheny summit. 


Unfortunately, the chance of seeing the world as it is 
comes only to the well-paid city teachers. Certainly it is 
a chance that ought to be extended, and might be, if pol- 
iticians and tax-payers were not so very nervous about 
the money that goes to the benefit of the school-children. 
Which state will be the first to inaugurate teachers’ excur- 
sions after the manner of the French and Swiss’ A rail- 
road trip in our country would have, in such a case, a 
double significance, for it may almost be said that the his- 
tory of our progress is a history of railroads, particularly 
of the B. and O. Its charter, obtained in 1827, was the 
first of the kind granted by our government ; and Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton celebrated the fifty-second anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence by laying the 
corner-stone of the road. That circumference links it 
with a past so remote in our national life as to justify Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s witticism. Having received from Mr. Gar- 
rett a copy of the history of the road, he replied that “he 
appreciated the favor, but had no time to read ancient 
history.” The rails, cars, and service generally of this 
primitive era were rude enough, and amusing traditions 
remain of the fears, doubts, and prophesyings that marked 
the transition from horse to steam power. This was ac- 
complished in 1830, when Peter Cooper persuaded the 
company to try a queer locomotive, attached to a car 
shaped like a row-boat, the four wheels of which were so 
placed that a little extra weight at either end transformed 
it into a teeter. It made 13 miles in 57 minutes on the 
trial trip, and the rapid transit had an assured destiny 
among us. The Washington branch of the road was 
opened July 30, 1835, and on the 25th of the following 
month the Capital heard for the first time the scream of a 
locomotive. All this, and more, of “ ancient history ” you 
may learn from the conductor of an accommodation train 
that will put you out at Buckhorn wall and leave you for 
a few hours to enjoy the magnificent scenery of the Cheat 
river gorge, that saw such lively skirniishing in 1861. A 
scene so grand and memories so thrilling might well in- 
spire a poet’s voice to ery once more, “Arms and the 
men I sing”; but, though the poet fail, teachers will 
surely catch here something of poetic fervor, than which 
nothing is more desirable in those who are to rouse and 


animate the infant mind. 


As I began my letter with a teachers’ association, so 
will I end it. N. U. E. T. is the sign of that society 
which embraces no less than 13,000 elementary teachers 
of England and Wales. This Union has for many years 
endeavored to point out to the Education Department, by 
memorials and otherwise, the defects of the system upon 
which the grant is now administered, and the evils re- 
sulting therefrom. Taking advantage of the recent change 
in the ministry, the Union sent a deputation, July 29, to 
confer with Mr. Stanhope, the vice-president who replaces 
Mr. Mundella. Their memorial was brief, but compre- 
hensive, and, in response, Mr. Stanhope assured the dep- 
utation that the Department would endeavor to work cor- 
dially with the teachers, and promised for himself to look 
carefully into the statement submitted. 

For teachers the moral of all this is,—stand together 
and watch your opportunities. 


THE NEW EDUCATION* 


WILLIAM H. PAYNE, ANN ARBOR. 


As I conceive the nature of real progress in education, 
the philosophy of spirit is the light beaming from afar 
that points us toward the harbor we hope finally to enter, 
while the history of education is the light that keeps us in 
constant remembrance of the port from which we are sail- 
ing; and it is only by correcting our course by means of 
these two lights that we shall make our voyage safe and 
continuous. If I may still use this figure, our course 
hitherto has been too much like that of drifting along un- 
known shores while on a purposeless voyage, or like that 
of tacking before head-winds, or of being fiercely driven 
first by a gale blowing from one point of the compass and 
then from another. What we need is to bring about a 
forward movement in a direct line, by availing ourselves 
of the grand resultant of all the forces we can press into 
our service. The chief work of the present, it seems to 
me, is, first, that of “taking stock of our progress,” as 
Mr. Spencer says, and that of patiently codrdinating, har- 
It is in these re- 
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monizing, unifying, and systematizing. 
gions that we are to court the gales of a real progress. 

I will now consider the claims of the “* new education ” 
on the intelligence and confidence of men by reason of 
what it has actually accomplished. I wish, if it be pos- 
sible, to diseover the general direction of this new move- 
ment, whether it is toward the truth or away from the 
truth. That there are some difficulties in the way must 
be admitted. It is hard to analyze an ejaculation, an as- 
piration, or a sigh ; and while the wholesale denunciation 
of whatever has been and is shows us pretty plainly what 
our reformers propose to abandon, they give us but little 
help in determining what will be substituted for the 
chronic ills of the present. Fortunately, however, this 
new educational gospel has apparently settled one article 
of its creed, and so has put one item of doctrine into a 
tangible shape. As I repeat this favorite formula of the 
‘new education,” please recall the saying of Pestalozzi 
about reversing the European car of progress, and the ad- 
vice of Rousseau about taking the roads directly contrary 
to the ones in use. Among the noted educational reform- 
ers, exaggeration seems to be a hereditary trait. 

The creed of the “new education,” so far as it has been 
formulated, is embodied in this text: We learn to do by 
doing. My purpose is to discover whether this new 
movement is in the line of historic truth, or whether it is 
a departure from the truth. Twenty-four centuries ago 
Bias, one of the seven wise men of Greece, left to the 
world this apothegm: Know and then do. Twenty-one 
centuries later Lord Bacon wrote: “ Studies perfect nat- 
ure and are perfected by experience.” In both these 
cases the sequence is the same: the antecedent to doing 
is knowing ; we learn to do by knowing. At the present 
moment all professional and technical instruction is ad- 
ministered on the hypothesis that knowing is the necessary 
preparation for doing; and the term quackery has been 
set apart to express the common contempt for the prac- 
tice of learning to do by doing. Here are three land- 
marks appearing at intervals through a long procession of 
centuries, and they are all in a direct line. The thought 


of Bias is sanctioned by Bacon, and embodied in the very 
civilization of the present moment. If anything has been 


settled by the experience and common sense of mankind, it 


is that action should be preceded and guided by knowledge. 


“® Extract froma paper read before the American Institute of Instruction, 
at Newport, R. I. 
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“SHALL” AND * WILL.” 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK, 

** I will drown, and nobody shall help me,”’ cried the poor 
Frenchman. But, since he did not ery out in his own tongue, he 
must have been upon English soil,—or water,—and have still cher- 
ished a hope that somebody would take pity upon him in spite of 
the suicidal intentions he uttered. 

In French simple futurity is expressed by the terminations of the 
verb, and wish or purpose by the auxiliary ‘‘ vou/oir,”’ to will, so 
that the two meanings are not confounded here, as in English. 

**Shall,”’ when in the first person, expresses simply futurity ; 
in the second and third, futurity and the determination of the 
speaker. In the interrogative form, in the first person, the speaker 
demands of the person addressed an acquiescence of the existence of a 
future action ; the second and the third it is still upon the second per- 
son that the obligation rests,—that is, upon the one who will be the 
first person when the question is answered ; therefore, in reality, it 
does not differ from the affirmative form. ‘‘ Shall Jdothis thing 
asks either permission or advice, or it demands a prediction, as if 
the person addressed could look into the future. ‘*‘ Shall you do 
it ?”’ is a question of futurity, and of the determination of the per- 
son addressed. ‘* Shall Ae do it ?’’ asks the decision of the person 
addressed in regard to the person spoken about. 

** Will I do it ?*’ is not admissible, because it is equivalent to 
** Are you willing that I should do it ?’’ which is incompatible 
with the meaning of the auxiliary ‘* will ’’ in the first person, which 
implies the intention of the speaker, not of the person addressed. 
For the same reason *‘ Will you do it?’ is good form and expresses 
well voluntary action contrasted with the obligation conveyed by 
**shall.’’ It is the same in the third person: ‘* I will come to- 
morrow, if I ean,”’ denotes that the speaker's intention is good, and 
that the obstacle, if any, will be a force stronger than his purpose. 
** | shall come to-morrow,’’ denotes an obligation in the ease strong 
enough to override whatever obstacle there may be either in the 
will or outside of it. 

Brutus in his appeal to Cassius, after Caesar's assassination, makes 
fine use of the sense of obligation conveyed by the auxiliary 
shall,’’ in this sense, an obligation to abstain : 
** What! shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world 

But for supporting robbers; shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? ’’ 
Later, when defying Cassius, he uses purpose not obliga- 
tion; he says: “‘ From this day forth I'll (I will) use you for my 
mirth,”’ ete. 

** Sceal,”’ the Saxon of ‘‘shall,”’ is originally ‘‘I owe,” or ‘‘ I 
ought.”’ Chaucer uses it in this way: *‘ The faith I shall to God.”’ 
** The Swedes have * skall,’ and the Icelanders ‘skal,’’’ in the 
same sense,”” says Johnson. The same authority, speaking of 
** should,”’ remarks, ‘* lt is a kind of auxiliary verb used in the con- 
junctive mood, of which the signification is not easily fixed.’’ 

In short, both auxiliaries are paths difficult to keep, but paths 
very necessary to be carefully followed out, unless one would lose 
himself in the labyrinths of the English language, or, like the poor 
Frenchman spoken of above, unconsciously declare himself deter- 
mined to go beyond the possibility of these manifold missteps. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE READING CLASS,.—(ITI.) 


BY BELL 8. THOMPSON, 
Principal of the Training School, Davenport, Iowa. 


II.—REcITATION.—( Continued.) 


(b) Meaning of the Lesson.—For some lessons, one or more of 
preceding exercises will have made the meaning sufficiently clear ; 
for other more difficult lessons, the following will serve as sug- 
gestions: (1) Teachers ask questions, the answers to which will be 
some sentence or phrase of the lesson. (2) If the relation between 
parts is not obvious, by clear, pointed questions, lead the class to 
see and express it; as,— 

** Down in a field, one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 
Save one, who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped, that pleasant weather.’’ 


**What did the flowers do? Where? When? Did they all 
bloom ? How do you know? Use another word for save. What 
did this one do instead of blooming? How did she try to hide her- 
self Or take these lines : 

** The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere; 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit’s tread ; 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the erow through all the gloomy day.” 


Why are these called melancholy days? What are the saddest 
of the year? Name one thing that makes these days so melan- 
choly. ‘* The wailing winds.’’ Then “‘ of wailing winds’’ describes 
what? These days are days full of what? Put this phrase with 
the word to which it belongs, “‘ Days of wailing winds.” What 
other kind of days? ‘“‘ Days of naked woods.” ‘‘ Days of mead- 
ows brown and sere.”” What rustle? What two things make 
them rustle ? What birds have disappeared? Where have they 
gone? What birds remain? What do they do all the gloomy 
day? From where does the jay call? From where the crow ? 
(The relation between these two birds might be brought out here.) 

(c) The Reading of the Lessons.—(1) The whole class reads the 
first sentence silently, then some one is called upon to read it aloud, 
and so on. 

(2) The teacher asks pointed 
sentences, phrases, or clauses in 
upon, read the sentences; thus: 

**A little girl named Mary Gray had a pretty little tame rabbit. 
She fed it every day with fresh leaves. One day a large dog came 
into the yard when the little rabbit was eating his dinner. As soon 
as the rabbit saw the dog he ran to Mary and jumped up into her 


p- 

What did Mary Gray have? What did she feed it with every 
day? What happened one day when the rabbit was eating 
his dinner ? What came into the yard one day? When did the 
dog come into the yard ? What did the rabbit do when it saw the 
dog? This method leads children to see phrases and sentences at 
a glance and to read them as such, instead of a word atatime. It 
also leads to correct expression. 

(3) If at any time wrong emphasis or inflection is given, question 
80 as to make the thought clear, then have it read again; thus,— 


goion, the answers to which are 
e lesson. The children, as called 


“* Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprung 
and stood 


In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ?” 


This was once read with the falling inflective at stood. Teacher 
asked meaning of sprung. How did they stand? What time of 
year is meant by “ brighter lights and softer airs’’? In the sum- 
mer, how did these fair flowers stand? Like what? Now read 
the question so as to show the connection of thought in the two 
lines. ‘* They sprung, and stood a beauteous sisterhood.”” The 
lines were ever after read with the correct inflection. 

(4) Sometimes the teacher may read to the children, so as to place 
before them an ideal of good reading,—a standard by which to 
measure their own. 

(B) Summary of Prepared Lesson.— ; 

Now the pupils do most of the work ; the teacher is comparatively 
silent. ‘The lesson is read by wy ar ys No remarks are made 
until a paragraph is finished. The habit of interrupting a pupil to 
correct errors induces a halting, hesitating manner of reading. 
many or serious blunders are made, at the close of the reading, the 
teacher may correct them and the paragraph be re-read by the same 
pupil. The teacher may occasionally call for a sentence illustrating 
the use of a word. Sometimes, if the lesson be an especially im- 
portant one, the children may give its substance in their own words. 

In the reading now, if the previous preparation has been nang, 
there should be no hesitating and blundering,—no repeating. 
quire clear, distinct tones, and pleasant utterance. 

(C) Review. —Object : to give practice in reading. The teacher 
guides the recitation, but talks very little. The whole time is occu- 
pied in reading aloud. 

(1) Each pupil reads a single paragraph. : 

(2) A pupil reads until a mistake is made (occasionally, only, 
because by this method the best readers get the most practice). 

(3) Each pupil reads an entire lesson, making his own selection. 

(D) Supplementary Reading.—Some other book is chosen than 
the class reader. It must contain simpler matter than the usual 
reader. There should be no previous preparation, as a usual thing, 
but if it be certain that a word will be beyond the power of the 
class to pronounce or understand, it should be taught beforehand. 
Generally it should be an exercise in sight-reading. It may be con- 
ducted in several ways : 

(a) Each pupil may have a book. 
essential, but not in the higher. 

(4) There may be only two books, The teacher holds one, a 
pupil the other. He reads and passes the book to the next, and so 
on. The class must attend, so as to be able to answer questions at 
the close of the reading. 

Three books are better than two, but even one may be made 
to do. 


In the lower primaries this is 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.—(I.) 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY, 


** The first Monday in September”’ is a significant date in the 
school world. It means the donning of armor that has been laid 
aside since the last of June; new cares incident on new pupils; 
new treasures of knowledge and inspiration gathered from moun- 
tain and sea, from sheltered home life or summer schools, which 
we are eager to spread before the brightening eyes of the children. 

This year, in a goodly group of states, new work begins for many 
teachers with this date; physiology, which many have not even 
studied themselves, is to be ‘* regular study ’’ in their schoolrooms, 
and, moreover, to be taught from a temperance standpoint. It 
may be well for us to look this matter steadily in the face, and 
consider the ‘* what’’ before taking up the ‘* how.”’ 

What does thislaw mean ? What must we teach ? What must 
we not teach, in accordance with its provisions? Negatively, first : 

1. We are not to teach temperance per se, but temperance physi- 
ology ; that is, we are not to discuss, and thus rouse antagonism, 
points on which even temperance men and women differ; regula- 
tion or extermination of the traffic, low license or high license, 
third party or existing parties,— questions like these have no place 
in our physiology classes. Individual opinion upon each we should 
have, as men and women, citizens of the land, but they do not come 
within the limits of our work as teachers of physiology. 

2. We are not to make tirades against liquor-selling. Crime and 
sin though it be, it has nothing to do with ‘‘ the effects upon the hu- 
man system of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics.”’ 

3. Weare not to admit personalities into our class work. We 
must be on the watch lest some child refer to Mr. A. the drinking 
father of a pupil, or Mrs. B., whose habit of opium-using is well 
known in the community. Well, indeed, if these illustrations come 
to the mind of every child, but close the little lips that would 
thoughtlessly wound another by their mention. 

4. We are not to present disproved or doubtful facts or experi- 

ments. The times are critical; temperance physiology must prove 
its right to be. ‘The medical member of the school board is thought, 
naturally enough, to be the special guardian of this study. He, in 
turn, is quite likely to consider that the human body, a subject 
which demanded for its study the complete exercise of his mature 
powers, cannot be “‘ scientifically’? taught to children. He will 
watch the work with a jealous eye, unless he has learned to ‘‘ kee 
in step”’ with the times. The liquor interest in the community will 
be ready to disprove our statements if possible. Like geology in 
its early days, the physiology must fight its way to an assured posi- 
tion. But there is such an abundance of undisputed truth for a 
foundation that we need not employ any of doubtful stability. 
Alcohol coagulates the albumen of the egg, and the experiment is 
most effective ; but the latest and best authorities say that its effect 
on the albumen of the /iving tissues is not the same, and the conclu- 
sion usually drawn from the experiment is, partially at least, in- 
correct. Better give up the experiment, therefore, than expose 
ourselves to just criticism in its use. 
5. We are not to consider the medical use of alcohol. The point 
is still too widely in dispute, nor does medical science belong in a 
common school text-book. It is qnite within our province to teach 
efficient substitutes for aleoholic liquors as home remedies, used 
while waiting for the doctor to come, or when his services are not 
deemed necessary. The careful teaching of the cumulative nature 
of the poison will put the pupils upon their guard against the “ little 
wine as a tonic”? which, taken by a physician’s orders, has placed 
so many in drunkards’ graves. 

6. We are not to take up the temperance part of physiology all 
at once, especially if that *‘once”’ is after the other work. Sup- 
pose the geography in your pupile’ hands should teach first the loca- 
tion of all the countries of the world ; then consider the position of 
all the mountains, inland waters, ete., following this by a deserip- 
tion of the principal cities of the world. Most of us, certainly, 
would prefer the present arrangement, by which each country is 
made a unit in the mind of the child. So with physiology ; after a 
few general statements about the nature of alcohol and other nar- 
coties, their physiological effects and influence upon health should 
be taught in connection with the study of each organ which they 
sensibly affect. Take the heart, for instance. By illustration, 
pictures and text, make clear its anatomy and action; then discuss 
its hygiene,— the care which should be taken to preserve it ina 
healthy condition. Follow this with the effects of alcohol and to- 
bacco upon its structure and action. There is increased result if we 
** strike when the iron is hot,’”’ if we associate the “ temperance ’’ 


part of our study with the first, fresh study of a given part of the 


body. The child, unconsciously, perhaps, looks upon it, when 
thus taught, as a matter of course and not as a@ mere afterthought. 
There is a value, too, in its frequent recurrence, that teachers wi!) 
readily understand. If the books chosen by the school committee 
have the temperance matter by itself we can readily scatter it in 
our teaching, and thus improve upon the text. 

7. We are not to take up this new work with a flourish of trum- 
pets. New things in the sehool-room, especially if they have a 
moral bearing, do not work best if thus heralded. The teaching of 
temperance in connection with physiology and hygiene will not 
bring the millennium. But it will, we believe, help to make the 
men dnd women of the next generation freer physically from the 
taint of alcohol, tobacco, and opium, and clearer-brained and 


stronger-hearted because thus free. 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS ABOUT LEAVES.—(III.) 


A Paper for Teachers: to Precede the Study of the Subject in a Text-book 
BY ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 
SAP IN LEAVES. 

PLAN I.—Draw a pitcher-plant leaf on the board; show a pic- 
ture of one, or have on hand a real one. This is much the t 
way. Review that the leaf is a pitcher and lid. The pitcher holds 
a tumblerful of water, and, if the lid be shut down, is always full. 
How do you think that this water comes there ? Obtain that it is 
part of the fluid that comes to the leaf. Can you at times see the 
drops of perspiration on the backs of your hands? (Children as- 
sent.) You know the perspiration comes through thousands of little 
mouths in your skin. You cannot see them without a microscope, 
but they are there. Just so the fluid drawn up from the root ap- 
pears through little pores of the pitcher. Now, why must the lid 
be shut to get the pitcher full ? Where would the water go if the 
leaf was spread out ? : 

Teacher.—Ilf I could twist an oak leaf into a little pitcher, and 
put on a tight lid, would water collect in it ? Ans.—Yes. 

Lead the class to decide there is water in all leaves. Test this 
by putting some fleshy leaves under a tumbler. Remember to by- 
and-by call attention to the moisture upon the inside of the glass. 
Or, illustrate by the dry earth of a flower-pot. 

Tr.—Few leaves are pitchers. All leaves are breathing moisture 
into the air all the time; where does it go ? 

Teach that the moisture from the leaves makes the air soft, and 
obtain and write upon the board : 

There is water in leaves. 

Each leaf yields a little water. ; 

All leaves yield so much that there is a great deal in the air. 

Have the class read the statements. 

Tr.—How does the water come in the leaf ? How does it come 
out of the leaf ? 


A VACATION INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. E. D. KELLOGG. 


No matter whether you believe in industrial education or not, my 
dear JOURNAL reader, 1 want you to come with me and visit Mrs. 
Hemenway’s summer school on Tennyson street, Boston. We are 
fortunate in choosing to-day, for we shall see the large-hearted, 
philanthropic lady herself in her weekly overlook of this beautiful 
scheme, blossoming out more fully each year. Let me introduce 
you to her cordial welcome, then register your name, and be ready 
to see what money, energy, good judgment, tact, and good teachers 
under an efficient principal can do for 150 girls, from 5 to 14 years 
old, voluntarily gathered here during the vacation months from all 
parts of the city. Listen! through that half-open door comes a 
catchy air, — 

‘** As quick as you’re able, set neatly the table, 

‘And first lay the tablecloth square ; ’’ 


and, following the song like grown-up children, we find ourselves 
in the kitchen garden, where a dozen demure little women are play- 
ing at housekeeping with such thoughtful faces and deft fingers that 
we see at once that the discipline of head and hand that underlies 
all this playwork has been attained, and that definite method and 
system have entered into the smallest detail. Now let us cross the 
hall and see this same table-setting through a magnifying-glass ; for 
here is a real dining-room and all its belongings. At the head of 
an extension table sits the teacher directing six little girls to play at 
host, hostess, guest, and waiting maid, all at once, in an atmosphere 
of refinement and decorum and with as much punctiliousness as 
can be found in an elegant home. It is a four-course dinner to-day 
(with all but the dinner), and the little folks are going through it 
all as ceremoniously as the ‘‘ make-believe’ conditions and danc- 
ing eyes will permit. Perhaps they are handling real china and 
silver for the first time in their lives, but they group it around that 
center bouquet of golden rod with an enjoyment that shows the 
woman’s love of beauty springing up at the first opportunity. But 
what use is all this luxury to these little girls who may never be 
carried off by a King Cophetua to fairyland ? One can never tell, 
in this republic, where mistress and maid are constantly changing 
places, what position one need be fitted for; but here, observe, the 
training is for either. But we are not listening to the questions and 
suggestions from the teacher going on all the while, which is the 
very best of it all. She is asking the prices of the table linen, and 
these pretty things, to teach relative values, and suggesting in every 
case that something cheaper and plainer ‘‘ would do just as well” 
if that something was scrupulously clean and all was served in good 
order. This spirit of making the most and best of commonplace 
things runs all through this and the elementary housekeeping we 
saw first, and these girls will not carry back false ideas to humble 
homes after such a constant reiteration of this truth, but must, we 
believe, look about them with newly-opened eyes to see where 
purity, order, and symmetry are needed, and with a leaning toward 
the beautiful they never had before. 

We cannot stay longer in this fascinating spot, for the click of 
dumb bells warns us we are losing the calisthenics. Don’t let us 
be caught in the intricate figure-marching that will follow, as we 
pass into the kindergarten rooms filled with bits of humanity who 
think they are only playing with weaving, sewing, and clay model- 


ing, and don’t know they are “‘ getting control of a world” with 
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their little nervous fingers. Froebel, looking down from his gilt 
frame on the wall, must feel a celestial joy at the ‘‘ kingdom 
come” of his ideal teaching for these wee folks gathered from the 
highways and hedges. 

Come to this other room now, where nature, beauty, and art 
combine in exquisite embroidery. Yes, these girls are actually 
copying those ferns, flowers, and berries from nature, and transfer- 
ring them for embroidery from their own designs. In the next 
room doll’s dressmaking is going forward, and the little girls are 
women enough to be absorbed, heart and soul, in it, and their work 
is very creditable, too. 

But I have saved the best till the last. Now step down into the 
basement and see what other things girls can do. Here is a room 
thoroughly fitted up for cooking. No make-believe here, but real 
cooking. Running around the room in the shape of a horseshoe 
(for good luck ?) is a counter-like table, around which stand the 
earnest little cooks. The teacher stands inside so that one glance 
can sweep it all, and watches, directs, and decides all doubtful 
points. Isn’t it a pretty sight, and don’t your quickened pulses 
keep time with the whirr of those egg-beaters ? It is near enough 
to lunch-hour for those omelets and that beef-tea to be very tempt- 
ing, but we shall never be invited, so tear yourself away to see the 
last crowning glory of all. 

All we have seen so far have been ‘‘ pure womanly ”’ occupations. 
Nobody is shocked and no conventionality is violated. But now 
you are to pass out of the sphere of woman into a carpenter's shop, 
where young girls are at work manufacturing useful articles with 
as commonplace an air as if they had never done anything else. 
Their teacher is a young man, and a good-looking one, too; and 
yet the work goes forward without a sign of recognition of sex on 
either side. The principal told us last year that this ability to 
work together as comrades, each compelled to treat the other as 
that only, was a greater point gained than all the work done. But 
is there really anything unladylike about these young girls at work ? 
[sn’t that fair girl just as modest and graceful with that plane or 
saw as those across the way with rolling-pins ? When masculinity 
has settled that ‘‘ a woman can’t drive a nail,”’ isn’t it a little sat- 
isfaction to look on and see that it is only a matter of simple usage 
why she can’t ? Ah, but there is a good deal of the ‘‘ woman ques- 
tion” that could be hammered out and driven in by watching this 
daily work of girls in carpentry. 

It is time to go home now, but as you step out into this unendur- 
able August weather, don’t you envy those fortunate children who 
find so much of comfort, pleasure, and benefit in these long, tedious 
days in the Starr King school-house ? Is it any wonder that the 
noble woman who makes all this possible, willingly leaves her home 
by the sea to come up here and watch this seed-sowing that must 
yield its fruitage as surely as effect follows cause? As well try to 
count the oaks that can be multiplied from a single acorn as to 
guess at the results of such a summer’s work as this. Lifting up 
all these city-housed, unoccupied children from an idle, prosaic life, 
into the regions of the useful and the beautiful, is an ideal work 
for humanity. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


The following is a brief abstract of the remarks made by Prof. 
H. E. Holt, teacher of music in the Boston publie schools, before 
the Department of Music at the National Educational Association, 
at Saratoga last July : 

In view of the chaotic condition of instruction in the public 
schools through the civilized world, it becomes us to study carefully 
all systems and methods of teaching. The wisest of us are yet very 
ignorant in teaching the subject, and know very little of the pos- 
sibilities when we “Ee our narrowness and employ the best 
methods of teaching. ‘The growth and development of the mind in 
musi¢e, in early childhood, is marvelous when all obstructions are 
removed, and the mind is allowed to grow and expand through its 
own activities while playing in the enchanted world of musical 
sounds. We shall, doubtless, in our shortsightedness, continue to 
differ with regard to the representation of music. ‘The staff is the 
best and only representation, because it isthe most graphic and the 
only one which represents the whole subject. The mental laws un- 
derlying the growth and development of the mind are as fixed and 
immovable as the eternal hills, and when our methods of teaching 
music are made to conform to these laws all confusion in musical 
notations will disappear. 

All short-hand notations are useful to teachers only. They pre- 
vent to some extent the teaching of that which is not necessary to 
be known. The units, or objects of thoughs, to be presented to 
the mind in teaching the pitch and length of sounds, what are 
they ? and how shall they be taught ? When these questions are 
intelligently answered, and the elements of music are properly 
taught and named to the mind, the notation will take care of itself. 
All characters used in representing the pitch of sounds should be 
taught by teaching and naming the sound itself before the charac- 
ter is given. When teachers learn to train their pupils in music 
without a single question with regard to the notation that is not im- 
mediately preceded by the sound to which the question refers, until 
their pupils can do what the notation represents, we shall see such 
a — in the teaching of music as we have never seen in any one 
study. 

We need, first, to appreciate the ability of the little child to 
learn the elements of music. This we shall never know until we 
learn better how to present those elements in their simplicity in ac- 
cordance with the mental laws by which the mind uires a knowl- 
edge of all subjects. The best teachers in other studies, with proper 
‘nstruction and supervision, become the best teachers of music. 
in vocal music do not examine, and should be 

ished, 


ie: He was relating toa company of friends his experience in 
combating a highwayman who had threatened to knock his brains 
out. Just as he came to the climax, which told how the adversary 
was effectually overcome, a proud sow of very few years, but chival- 
ric bent, astounded him by speaking up from the corner in enthusi- 
astic tones: ‘* Ha! he couldn’t knock any brains out of you, could 
he, father 


— A bar in the river and a bar on shore have the same name be- 
cause water is scarce in both places, 


COMMODORE PERRY. 


To-day the city of Newport, R. I., where lie the remains of 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, unveils 
a monument to his memory. The battle of Lake Erie took place 
Sept. 10, 1813, just 72 years ago, when the Commodore sent the 
sententious dispatch, ‘‘We have met the enemy and they are ours.”’ 

Newport also boasts of a ‘‘ magnificent bronze statue ’’ on Touro 
Park, to the memory of Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, the 
commander of the expedition to Japan, 1852-4. These two Com- 
modores were brothers, and natives of South Kingstown, R. I. 

The following m was written in Wilmington, Del., Sept. 25, 
1813, and was printed in the Boston Patriot, Oct. 6, 1813. 


AMERICAN PERRY. 
Tune, “ Abraham Newland.” 


Bold Barclay one day 
To Proctor did say, 
** I'm tired of Jamaica and sherry ; 
So let us go down 
To that new floating town 
And get some American Perry. 
Oh, cheap American Perry! 
Most pleasant American Perry! 
We need only all 
Bear down, knock and call, 
And we’ll have this American Perry. 


** The landlady’s kind, 

Weak, simple, and blind— 
We’ll soon be triumphantly merry ; 
We’ve cash in the locker, 

Our custom shall shock her, 
And we’ll soon get a taste of her Perry. 

Oh, American Perry! 

The sparkling American Perry! 
No trouble we'll find 
Your orders to mind, 

So away for American Perry!”’ 


All ready for play 
They’ ve got under way, 
With hearts light and right voluntary ; 
But when they came there 
They quickly did stare 
At the taste of American Perry. 
Oh, the American Perry! 
Sparkling American Perry! 
How great the deception, 
When such a reception 
They met from American Perry! 


They thought such a change 
Was undoubtedly strange, 

And rued their unlucky vagary ; 
** Your liquor’s too hot, 

Keep it still in the pot, 

Oh, cork your American Perry! 
Oh, this American Perry! 
Fiery American Perry! 

By all that is evil, 
It’s a dose for the devil, 

Oh, curse your American Perry!”’ 


Full sorely they knew 
The serape would not do, 

*T would ruin His Majesty’s ferry ; 
So they tried to turn tail, 
With a rag of a sail, 

And quit this American Perry. 
Oh, this American Perry! 
Flashing American Perry! 

But crossing the lake 
Was all a mistake, 
They had swallowed so much of the Perry. 


Then Barclay exclaimed, 
eannot be blamed, 
For well I’ve defended each wherry ; 
My men are so drunk 
And some so defunct, 
If I strike to American Perry. 
Oh, this American Perry! 
Thundering American Perry! 
Such hot distillation 
Would fuddle our nation, 
Should it taste this American Perry.” 


The stuff did so bruise 
His staggering crews 
That some with their feet were unwary, 
While some had their brains 
Knocked out for their pains, 
By this shocking American Perry. 
Oh, American Perry! 
Outrageous American Perry! 
Old tough British tars, 
All covered with scars, 
Capsized by American Perry! 


The Indians on shore 
Made a horrible roar, 
And left every ground-nut and berry ; 
Then seampered away, 
For no relish had they 
For a dose of American Perry. 
Oh, American Perry! 
Confounding American Perry! 
While General Proctor 
Looked on like a doctor, 
At the deadly American Perry. 


The Briton was sick, 
Being Pear-ed to the quick ; 
And his vessels were quite fragmentary. 
So, scolding his luck, 
He prudently struck 
To a stream of American Perry. 
Oh, American Perry! 
Persevering American Perry! 
A whole British fleet, 
Ship to ship, has been beat 
By an American Commodore Perry. 


On American ground, 
Where such spirit is found, 
Let us toast deep the Heroes of Erie ; 
And never forget 
Those whose life’s sun did set, 
By the side of their Commodore Perry. 


Oh, brave American Perry! 
‘Triumphant American Perry! 
Let us ever remember 
The Tenth of September, 
When a Fleet struck to Commodore Perry. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


nsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex- 
ressed in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cannot promise 
o return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demands it, 


The editor is not res 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN THE TERRITORIES, 


** No College Graduates Need Apply.’’—Yale, Harvard, Cornell, 
et al., take a Back Seat.—Normal Graduates to the Front! 


The following letter is a reply to an application made for a young 
graduate of Harvard for a situation as teacher. As it gives a full 
and comprehensive account of educational affairs in that territory, 
and affects a much-discussed subject, it will, no doubt, interest the 
readers of Tuk JOURNAL. I have full permission to use the let- 
ter, simply withholding names. 

TERRITORY OF 
Orrice Supt. OF PuBLIc INsTRUCTION, 
—, 1885. 
** My Dear Sir :—The number of applications similar to that of 
, that we receive at this office would astonish you. I do 
not know of a vacancy anywhere to which I could refer you, partly 
because it is no part of my business to know of these vacancies, and 
chiefly because p ome are dozens of applicants for every vacancy that 
occurs, and the places are filled instanter. told me this 
week that the —— city supt’cy which was vacant in June, and 
to which we had referred two or three, was filled with great diffi- 
culty after the city school board had received and considered the 
applications of 127 different candidates! It has been our practice 
to uniformly disregard the requests of this kind from persons who 
have not come to this territory to reside. Those who have come 
here, taken claims, gone to work and become of our own people, 
should have the first claim for consideration, as there are plenty 
such here who not only are graduates, but have also had excellent 
experience in school work since graduating. 

Another striking feature of our correspondence is the large num- 
ber who announce themselves ‘‘ number one’’ men for managing 
teachers’ institutes, and, on these recommendations, before ever com- 
ing here, demand lucrative employment in that line of work. All 
these assume that no such talent for institute work has yet entered 
this territory. They also assume that Supt. would employ 
total strangers, who cannot know anything of this territory, of its 
people, its needs, its present condition, and especially of its admira- 
ble township system of schools, unlike any other state except Indiana. 

Another rule prevails widely that will form an obstacle to 
The superior qualifications for school work of normal gradu- 
ates over those of any merely classical and scientific institutions are 
widely felt. It is plainly shown in the school law which allows the 
territorial superintendent to issue a ‘* Professional Certificate’’ for 
five years to any worthy and successful teacher who is a graduate of 
a regular normal school, while go other can attain this highest grade, 
even if they are A.B. and A.M. from Yale, Harvard, Cornell, or 
any other similar college. 

I seldom write as fully as this, but it would be no kindness to 
lure out here by misrepresentation ; and please give him 
the inclosed circular, written last February, showing that the secur- 
ing of situations for teachers is something not within our duty or 
our power. 

lf you will show this letter to Prest. , it may aid him when 
he is asked to aid some one by writing to this office.’’ 


Clerk. 
Here is a field for diseussion ; don’t all speak at once. 
M. W. 
LIBRARIES. 


Public libraries are rapidly on the increase. Ought not ewry one 
of them to have a proper number of teachers’ books upon peda- 
gogical and kindred subjects, the history of education, including 
the leading works for the aid of professional teachers. Every town 
has its corps of teachers, who in all cases should be constant patrons 
of the public library. There ought to be the most cordial good will 
and intimate co-operation between the librarian and the teachers. 
What shall be done about it ? TEACHER. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

—‘*Is there any good authority for the expression, ‘‘ To the 
manor born ?’’ Shakespeare has it ‘‘ To the manner born.”’ 

We know of no good authority for the spelling ‘* manor ”’ in this 
connection. It is evidently quoted from Shakespeare whenever 
used, and it is perfectly clear that his thought was “‘ born to the 
manner,’’—i. e., custom. Light is thrown upon it by the connection 
in which the words are found in Shakespeare : 

‘* But to my mind,—though I am a native here 


And to the manner born,— it is a custom 
More honored in the breach than the observance.’’ 


The force of the meaning is also shown by another passage, 
where Shakespeare says : 


‘* Give her princely training, that she may be 
she is born.”’ 


QUERIES. 

— Prof. Perkins, in an article in the Golden Rule, quotes the re- 
vised version of the New Testament as follows ; 

‘* If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded if one rise from the dead.’’ (Luke 16: 31.) The Au- 
thorized Version reads, ‘‘ If they hear not Moses and the prephew, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the me 


Is there not good authority from wide usage for the use of the 
past tense in our subjunctive mood in such cases? “‘ If I say it, 
you will not believe me,”’ is perhaps quite equivalent to the ex- 
pression, “‘If I should say it, you would not,” ete. Is it proper 
to say, ‘‘ If I said it you would not believe me”’ ? Q. E. D. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. Collins, Tipton, Ind., says: ‘‘ I used it in nervous 
debility brought on me by overwork in warm weather, with good 


results. 
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Boston, SEPT. 10, 1885. 


WE often hear it said by the croakers that the grad- 
uates of the high schools are a lazy set, and many of them 
find nothing to do. <A veteran high school teacher, who 
is at the head of one of our best schools of this sort, says 
that every summer he has applications for three or four 
times the number of young men that graduate from his 
school. He adds that to-day he does not know of a single 
one of the hundreds of young ,men who have graduated 
from any one of the schools over which, for two score 
years, he has presided, who are out of business or who have 
failed to prove a success and a blessing in life. Many 
high school principals can say the same thing from their 


own experience. 


Many who have read Pope are fond of repeating his 
famous lines : 


** A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.”’ 


And many who have not read him somehow have a 
thought grow up in their minds which has the same tap- 
root. Such persons seldom seem anxious or able to give 
any reason to themselves or to others for their belief, and, 
indeed, it may be because there is no reason to be given 
in the case. Rev. Edward Thring, in his incisive little 
book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching, para- 
phrases Pope’s lines as follows : 


** A little money is a dangerous snare ; 
Get thousands, but of sixpences beware.”’ 


Comment is unnecessary. 


Tue president of a great manufacturing corporation in 
a New England city was approached by one of those busy- 
bodies with a mania for “investigating” all things, with 
a proposition that he should examine the workings of the 
largest mill with a view to detect abuses and save expense. 
In a week he came into the office, as big with a discovery 
as a new Washington official who fancies he has “ treed ”’ 
an old faithful public servant. “I’ve found it. There is 
a fellow running about every day, through your mill, not 
doing a stroke of work, carrying his- gloves in his hand, 
and poking into everything that is going on. He lives in 
a handsome house, and drives a good horse, and they tell 
me sponges $3,000 a year out of the corporation.” “Why, 
you absurd fool,” said the president, “that man is our 
overseer, without whom the mill must be shut to-morrow.” 
Is this any more “absurd” than for educated men in pro- 
fessions, or eminent characters in business, to run about 
denouncing expert supervision of public schools as an ex- 
pensive humbug? What is there in the educational life 
of a community that makes it the one exception to that 
careful oversight and intelligent superintendence which is 
the spinal column of every other important interest or 
occupation in modern society 


Wisconsin is one of the foremost of the states of the 
great Northwest in all educational movements. She has 
an admirable system of public schools, crowned by a state 
university of gigantie proportions and excellent manage- 
ment, and she is looking with great wisdom to the proper 
professional education of her teachers. To this end she 
is building and liberally endowing normal schools of high 
grade in different parts of that great state. The latest of 
these institutions is the State Normal School, at Milwaukee, 
under the direction of President J. J. Mapel, assisted by 
a liberal corps of experienced and able teachers. This 
institution was authorized by an act of the legislature 
passed in 1880. The grounds and building were provided 
by the city of Milwaukee at an expense of fifty-three thou- 
sand dollars. 

“The exclusive purposes and objects of each normal 
school,” as expressed in the statute, “ shall be the instruc- 
tion and training of persons, both male and female, in the 
theory and art of teaching and in all the various branches 
that pertain to a good common school education, and in 
all subjects needful to qualify for teaching in the public 
schools ; also to give instruction in the fundamental laws 
of the United States, and of this state, in what regards 
the rights and duties of citizens.” 

The school is organized with a full corps of teachers, 
and will consist of a normal department and a model 
school for practice and observation. The organization 


zj/and putting into successful operation of a new normal 


school upon a broad and liberal basis such as characterizes 
the Milwaukee school marks an important era in the edu- 
cational movements and the prospective prosperity of the 
state. ‘There are other states that should learn a lesson 
from Wisconsin. 


The Intelligence of Chigago, in a late issue, commented 
upon the Saratoga meeting of the National Educational 
Association in its characteristically frank and outspoken 
manner. Evidently the editor intends to free his mind; 
and present his own thoughts and conclusions, regardless 
of where the lightning may strike, or how deep and hollow 
the sound of the accompanying thunder may be. Among 
the incisive comments upon persons and occurrences, Jn- 
teiligence assails Gen. T. J. Morgan, principal of the Rhode 
Island Normal School, (1) for not being present when 
he had accepted a leading position upon the program ; 
(2) for leaving his paper to be read by another; (3) for 
sending an old paper which had been repeatedly read else- 
where; and (4) for venturing to write a paper for such 
public reading which had no startling and new truths in it. 

Upon more careful reflection, in the cooler days of 
autumn, we are inclined to think the editor of Intelligence 
will see that he has done a great injustice to a distinguished 
educator, who is entitled to no blame whatever. 

1. Gen. Morgan accepted a place upon the program 
with every expectation of being present and reading his 
paper himself. Within a few days of the meeting, how- 
ever, he received an urgent and pressing invitation to aid 
in conducting a normal institute in Washington Territory. 
The gentleman who had been engaged to go was prevented 
from fulfilling his engagement by severe illness in his 
family. The disappointment would be great. Dr. Morgan, 
after repeated telegrams, agreed to act as substitute. The 
editor of Intelligence, it is confidently believed, would 
have advised him to go, had he known all the circum- 
stances. Dr. Morgan wrote to President Soldan, asking 
to be excused. 

2. Subsequently, by advice from those who were aware 
that Dr. Soldan might be seriously embarrassed by many 
declinations, he consented, much against his own will and 
his own judgment, to leave his paper to be read if Presi- 
dent Soldan should so desire, whom he notified of that fact. 
In this he was actuated by the best of motives ; namely, 
embarrass the president as little as possible. 

3. As to the paper not being prepared expressly for this 
meeting, the facts are these: It was prepared last winter 
and read before a very large gathering of the Rhode Is- 
land teachers and the public, at the annual meeting of the 
R. I. Institute of Instruction in January. It had been 
read on no other occasion. If any one will take the 
trouble to look over the entire list of papers read at the 
several meetings of the National Association and learn 
the facts about them, he will find that very many of them 
have been read elsewhere before they were brought to the 


Association. Indeed, it is not uncommon that papers have 


oe solicited for the Association by reason of he favor- 
able opinion expressed of them by those who have already 
heard them. 

The time may have come, perhaps has come, when the 
interests of the Association will be promoted by insisting 
that all papers shall be written expressly for the Associa- 
tion. But it should be borne in mind that President Sol- 
dan solicited papers,—as it has been stated,—from about 
fifty persons, in order to secure the dozen which he needed. 

4. As to the quality of the paper read, it is but simple 
justice to say that when it was read at Providence it was 
so well received that some of our foremost educators ex- 
pressed the hope and desire that it might be brought be- 
fore a wider audience than the teachers of one small state. 
It should be remembered that no one can read another’s 
paper with the same effect that the author would produce. 
The personality is gone, and no teacher need be told that 
in teaching personality is everything. As to new truths, 
it were well that we should all remember what a great 
philosopher said: “ All men need more to be urged to do 
what they know is their duty than to be told what their 
duty is.”” So, teachers, and even editors, and professors 
of psychology in the universities, may need the standards 
to be placed before them quite as much as to be frequently 
presented with new and startling truths. 

General Morgan felt that by sending his paper to be 
read by another he was making a sacrifice of his own 
reputation, and consented to do this only by the advice of 
others, yet he was willing thus to sacrifice himself for the 
good of the Association, and not needlessly to embarrass 
the president. 

We feel quite sure that on mature reflection all fair- 
minded men will give General Morgan credit for doing, 
in this matter, with great liberality and with the best in- 
tentions, what he believed the interests of education re- 
quired, and that honorably and without blame in any 
direction. 


MRS. LIVERMORE AT THE OLD SOUTH. 


A crowded audience filled the quaint interior of the Old 
South Church, Boston, on the afternoon of Sept. 2, to 
listen to a talk by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore on the United 
States Sanitary Commission of the late war. Mrs. Liver- 
more is one of that small class of people who can do a 
good thing in practical affairs, and then tell'the story of 
its doing with equal facility. For nearly two hours the 
accomplished lady held the close attention, even of the 
children, by an admirable talking lecture, descriptive of 
the rise, methods, aims, and results of this famous organ- 
ization of the northern people for the relief of the soldiers 
and the general aid and comfort of the government during 
the four memorable years of the civil war. Many of the 
young people probably realized for the first time the 
mighty significance of this war,—already to them a mat- 
ter of history. During these years the government en- 
listed nearly 5,000,000 soldiers, first and last, and more 
than half as many women were enrolled in the home army 
of relief under the organization of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Nearly $50,000,000 were expended in money and 
supplies given by the people, in addition to the enormous 
expenses of the army and navy, and the government. 
The result was a new departure in civilization in the vast 
organization of philanthropic and educational influences 
which followed the army, and, as far as could be, softened 
the horrors of the national barbarism we call war. We 
believe in these home efforts was being laid the founda- 
tions of that spirit of reconciliation and harmony even now 
apparent, and destined at an early date to prevail, not- 
withstanding the protests of the professional politician, 
and the sad, often embittered, recollections of millions of 
our people. The Sanitary Commission acknowledged 
no enemies, and the benediction of its ministration in- 
cluded friend and foe. 

The two notable omissions in the lecture were, the fail- 
ure to recognize the splendid contributions to the Com- 
mission from the Pacific coast, and the glorious career of 
Thomas Starr King in awakening and directing the pa- 
triotie munificence of its people. The Western Sanitary 
Commission, largely organized by Dr. Eliot at St. Louis, 
which itself disbursed several million dollars, and the 
Christian Commission, also deserved notice. 

The address of this accomplished lady, by all odds the 
most effective of our woman popular speakers, was a fine 


study for young people in its directness, closeness to life, 
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admirable way of telling a story, broad humor, and simple 
pathos. She told us how she first came to talk in public, 
__as an agent of the Commission, beginning with a room 
full of women, adjourning to the church basement, over- 
flowing to a church full of women with a fringe of men, 
till now she traverses the country speaking to gathering 
thousands. A good preparation for this was the writing 
for a religious newspaper in earlier years. The majority 
of women speakers fail because they have only learned 
the female seminary style of composition. 


When the great war for the Union has passed into his-) 


tory. and it is understood that it was the inevitable shock 
of two rival eivilizations,—the South representing the 
older European, and the North the new American order 
of affairs,—the Old South Church, of Revolutionary fame, 
may listen some autumn afternoon to another lecture. 
Some eloquent woman of the Southland may tell us the 
way in which the southern women wrought in a corre- 
sponding work of mercy for their own armies, and bore 
themselves through sorrows, privations, and sufferings, of 
which their more favored northern sisters have never yet 
known. It will then be seen that the war time was also 
the great woman’s university of the South, and out of it 
has come an upward movement for the sex in all those 
states, the outcome of which no man can venture to 


predict. 


THE FORESTRY CONGRESS. 


The city of Boston will be favored, in the closing week 
of September, with a session of the American Forestry 
Congress. A glance at the program awakens high expec- 
tation of the interest of the topics discussed and the speak- 
ers already announced. In addition to the scientific and 
technical aspects of the subject, a special “head” is 
assigned for the consideration of its educational aspects, 
such as Arbor Day, schools, lectures, exhibits, press asso- 
ciations, ete. None of the great movements for the general 
moral and social advancement of the country is more evi- 
dently within the purview of the teacher and parent than 
this. All children love the woods; love flowers and foli- 
age, and everything connected with the clothing of the 
natural world. It is so easy for the prepared and sympa- 
thetic teacher and parent to train this natura) liking into 
an intelligent and life-long interest. But, unfortunately, 
somehow, in the middle passage between childhood and 
mature life, this beautiful instinct is too often dimmed, 
perverted, or quite rubbed out, and the “natural man,” as 
we find him in the midlife struggle for existence,” figures 
as the ruthless destroyer of the forest, indifferent to the 
influences of foliage and flowers, and strews the path of 
what he calls civilization with the wreck of nature’s love- 
We are confident that the great change in our 
people that must be wrought before this wide-spread de- 
struction of the woods ean be arrested must proceed from 
the homes and the schools. Until a new generation is 
somewhat instructed in these matters, all such associations 
as the Forestry Congress, and all attempts to impress 
public bodies by groups of cultivated people, will be up- 
hill work. We trust the teachers of Boston will attend 
these meetings, at least in their evening sessions, and that 
the reception given to the association will be hearty. 
Boston is strong on “distinguished strangers,” and in the 
awcomplished president and many of the invited guests of 
the Congress will be found people worthy of the best 
reception our Athens is able to give. 


liness. 


SETTLEMENTS THAT .DON’T SETTLE. 


In our issue of Aug. 27 an esteemed correspondent, 
Mr. H. L. Boltwood, deseribes the plan by which the 
school authorities of the city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., have 
“settled” the vexatious conflict between the American 
‘ystem of common schools and the parochial school ar- 
rangement, which the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church, under imperative orders from the Pope, are now 
endeavoring to establish for the children of their parish- 
loners in all portions of this country. We refer our read- 
&rs to the clear and interesting account of this experiment 
in the columns of our late issue. 

This is not the first time our readers have been called to 
“pprove the Poughkeepsie scheme. We have already 
- our opinion of it and of the various modifications 
of the policy by which the bishops are hoping to change the 


American system of free, unsectarian public instruction, 
supported and supervised by the whole people, for the 
training of American children and youth to good Amer- 
ican citizenship. The bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in all public ways are fully committed against the 
American system, as respects the children of their own 
communion. They denounce it as “Godless,” “im- 
moral,” and endangering the eternal salvation of their 
people. They are trying to persuade their parishioners 
of the radical injustice of the system, and to excite in 
them a sense of opposition, and a general demand for re- 
dress. The cardinal whose name figures in the commu- 
nication, as assisting in the Poughkeepsie scheme, was re- 
ported by the New York press, on a notable public occa- 
ston, as comparing the Catholic people of our country, in 
this respect, to the Saviour on the cross, crucified by his 
enemies, and suggesting to the sufferers the Divine utter- 
ance, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

Just here we part company with the good cardinal, and 
reply : “ The American people do not appreciate your for- 
giveness, and they do know exactly what they are about in 
their support of the American common schools. One of 
the singular features of this controversy is the apparent 
lack of the historic sense in large numbers of our people, 
especially in the ward politicians who now form so large 
a contingent of the school boards of our American cities. 
The American system of public instruction, originating in 
New England and now established in every state, came 
up as a deliverance from the ecclesiastical house of bond- 
age in which education had languished through all the 
centuries of the past. Until the establishment of the new 
order of human affairs in the English colonies of New 
England, the whole education of the child, outside the 
family, was in the hands of a clerical class, practically re- 
sponsible to nobody. In the majority of European coun- 
tries, that class consisted of the ecclesiastics of the Cath- 
olic Church, although, within the past two centuries, the 
clergy of the Protestant state, dissenting and Hebrew 
churches, have come forward to claim similar rights in 
behalf of their own denominations. From the light and 
airy optimism, which characterizes the view of some of 
our people, it would seem that the story of ecclesiastical 
supervision of popular education through the past has not 
been read, or has been conveniently forgotten. Neither 
the Catholic nor any other clerical class ever educated or 
even proposed to educate the masses of any conntry in 
any such way as the American people now propose. The 
ecclesiastical machine is all powerful to train an astute, 
able, and scholarly clerical class ; to polish up the male youth 
of the superior orders for professional and political service, 
and to give to the girls of good families the peculiar type 
of schooling known as the convent and sectarian semi- 
nary system. But it never did and cannot train the masses 
even for European citizenship. Every European govern- 
ment is fighting its way out of clerical supervision of pop- 
ular education with more or less success; the people 
everywhere pushing toward the American system ; the 
clerical class, of every sect, resisting, often with anath- 
emas and abuse almost beyond the limits even of decent 
ecclesiastical warfare in civilize@#lands. In view of this 
record the American people have taken, once for all, into 
their own hands the elementary training of the masses in 
common schools. While granting the utmost liberty to 
lay or cleric in the establishment of private, parochial, 
and sectarian schools of all grades, every state declines to 
subsidize this class of institutions, and only by indirection 
or evasion is this accomplished. 

The clergy of all denominations, until recently without 
exception, have conformed, and only within the past 
twenty years, under positive and repeated orders from 
Rome, have the Catholic bishops combined to take five 
millions of American citizens out of line. ‘Their policy is, 
as far as possible to separate Catholic children from all 
others in schools practically under their control, largely 
taught by the teaching orders, a vital annex to the church. 
But parochial schools for a million Catholic children cost 
money, and the Catholic people, everywhere, expect as 
good schools as the public freely offers. In the honest 
endeavor to shoulder this burden, the diocese of Cincin- 
nati was plunged into a most distressing and scandalous 
financial bankruptcy. Later the diocese of Louisiana 
met the same fate. No religious denomination can edu- 


cate its own children in addition to the pressing calls of 


church extension, as their people demand, without a sim- 
ilar collapse. Of course the bishops know this, and now 
the pressure is on school authorities for some other plan 
by which the state shall subsidize parochial schools. 

The Poughkeepsie plan is one of the most skillful of 
these various astute devices. Looking through the veil 
spread over the operation,—a veil woven by a clever pre- 
sentation of the American surface on the outside,—what 
is the thing itself? Simply this: In Poughkeepsie two 
school-buildings, belonging to the church, are practically 
given to the school board for use. In them are gathered 
the bulk of Catholic children, taught mainly by Catholic 
teachers, several of whom are members of the teaching 
orders. At the close of the lessons, a Catholic service of 
religious instruction is held for all who stay, and, of 
course, parents comply with “ advice” from the pulpit in 
this respect. The schools are supported by the public as 
a part of the school system. Reduced to its lowest terms, 
the city subsidizes a school system for the children of one 
church while forbidding religious services in all during 
the hours of secular instruction. Three-fourths of the 
people are content with schools from which the Bible, 
prayer, hymn,—all vestige of religious inculeation are 
swept out. Is there any question who has come out best 
in this arrangement? Well may even the cardinal bless 
the new departure. The essence of his demand is the 
separation of Catholic children for instruction by Cath- 
olic teachers, with Catholic religious rites. All this he 
has at public expense. He gives away a few unimportant 
things, and gets substantially what he demands. 

But cannot any or every other religious denomination 
do the same? If the half-dozen evangelical sects, the lib- 
eral Christian churches, the Hebrews, the Friends, the 
opera house full of dissenters, the Spiritualists, the Inger- 
sollites, and all the rest, each and all, logically demand 
that their children shall be isolated, taught by “ safe” 
teachers, and the school-house turned into a church, at 4 
p-m.,—all at public expense,—can the school board, in 
simple justice, refuse this claim, especially as “‘ no Cath- 
olic is a member of it”? Are the people of that good 
city prepared to see their clergy lead off these squads of 
children into subsidized church or anti-church schools ? 
How long could the peace be preserved among five thou- 
sand children thus “doctored”? But, we are told, “* No- 
body wants this, save the Catholic clergy.” Why? Be- 
cause the American people, for several generations in New 
York, have been educated into the American system, and 
their clergy have generally consented. But, if every town 
in New York followed Poughkeepsie, how long before 
these powerful denominations would learn the lesson ? 
Already an influential branch of the clergy of one great 
Protestant church is strongly inclined that way, and the 
result could not be avoided. 

Thus the logic of the Poughkeepsie scheme subverts the 
American school and substitutes the European denomina- 
tional system, subsidized by the state. That is what the 


Catholic bishops demand for themselves, knowing its re- 
sult. When New York, or any state, grants that, it will 
be the first big stride on the back track out of the Amer- 
ican toward the European system of government. 


DRIFT. 


— Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, on August 28 deliv- 
ered a new address, prepared especially for Massachusetts, on ‘‘ The 
Country Schools,’’ at the dedication of a handsome new school- 
house and town hall at Bradford. A great attendance and inter- 
esting exercises made the occasion one of the red-letter days of the 
town. Bradford is known as the place where the American Board 
of Foreign Missions was organized, in 1810. Dr. Anderson, for 
thirty-four years its corresponding secretary, was a pupil at 
Bradford Academy, and Mrs. Harriet Newell and Mrs. Judson, 
with other well-known persons in the great missionary field, were 
also students at the same institution. Bradford Academy is now 
one of the best schools for young women in the country, under the 
direction of Miss Annie E. Johnson, formerly principal of the State 
Normal School at Framingham, Mass. The building dedicated 
was a public school-house ; and with such facilities for education as 
are found in the academy, the public schools, the home school for 
boys of Professor Carleton, and the large public library of the city 
of Haverhill, across the river, the beautiful old town of Bradford 
may be regarded as one of the favored spots of Massachusetts. 


— The experiment of a superior family school for boys is being 
tried at Bradford, Mass., by Prof. I. N. Carleton, formerly prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School of Connecticut. For beauty of 
situation and all the advantages of residence in an excellent family, 
with the best instruction, this school offers great attractions to such 
as can obtain admittance. Few of our New England schoolmasters 
have earned a more solid reputation than Professor Carleton, both 
as an instructor in classical studies and as the principal of a large 
state normal school, which he left in new buildings and every way 
prosperous. Many of our Massachusetts people are not acquainted 
with the exceeding beauty of the valley of the Merrimac, from 
Haverhill to Newburyport, by the sea. A sail, on a summer after- 
noon, down this twenty-mile reach of exquisite country, is an event 


not to be forgotten. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND STATESMEN OF OUR TrwE. By Jas. 
T. Fields, E. P. Whipple, Canon Farrar, Archibald Forbes, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mamie Dickens, and others. Edited 
by James Parton. Royal 8vo, with over 60 illustrations. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., 13 Astor place, New York. Price, $2.75. 
Mr. Parton in his preface fairly states the interest all intelligent 

readers will feel in this superbly illustrated volume. He says: 

‘* Few volumes have ever been published containing so many inter- 

esting names, whether as subjects or as authors; and I believe there 

is nothing in any of them which violates the reasonable privacy of 
public individuals. If I may judge from my own pleasure in read- 
ing these sketches, the reader will find most of them to possess un- 
usual interest, He will have the pleasure of seeing Charles Dickens 
in his most engaging hours, delineated by his daughter; and Dean 

Stanley, of Westminster Abbey, described by Canon Farrar. his 

associate and colleague. He will see Thackeray, sitting on a trunk, 

chatting with a chance acquaintance; and the illustrious Victor 

Hugo, as he appeared day by day, to his secretary and amanuensis. 

Emerson, Longfellow, Prescott, Willis, Whittier, Beaconsfield, 

Gladstone, Macaulay, Choate, and many others, are described for 

us here by those who have seen and known them well. Here, also, 

‘are emperors, kings, queens, princes, and other ornamental person- 
ages, who excite the curiosity even of the staunchest Republicans, 
often their compassion, and sometimes their cordial respect.”’ 

We all desire to know something of the individual characteristics 
and habits of the favorite authors we read. Plato studied Socrates, 
and records trifling details of his conduct and conversation. Bos- 
well did the same by Johnson, and we are all more or less gratified 
with such information. Such portraits of authors should be taken 
by sensible artists of good taste and with regard to the proprieties, 
and not show a disproportionate exhibition of foibles. The articles 
in this book seem to adhere to the above rule of action, and contain 
what may properly be known of eminent authors without violation 
of the ** reasonable privacy ’’ that should be respected in ‘* public 
individuals.’’ Few books of the present year will be read with more 
satisfaction and interest than this elegant volume. 


A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY, AS APPLIED TO 
GEODESY AND NAVIGATION. By C. L. Doolittle, professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy, Lehigh University. John Wiley 
& Son. Price, $4.00. 

This comprehensive book presents, in systematic form, the most 
approved methods of teaching astronomy, in actual use at the pres- 
ent time, and is admirably arranged and adapted as a text-book of 
the subject, as applied to geodesy and navigation, for universities 
and technical schools and as guide manual for the field astronomer. 
It is eminently practical in character, and each topic is developed 
and illustrated by numerous numerical examples. These examples 
have been carefully selected from records of work actually per- 
formed. It opens with a very full explanation of the method of 
‘least squares’ and interpolation,’’ general formule, etc., and 
then the author opens the discussion of practical astronomy, discuss- 
ing the celestial sphere, transformation of co-ordinates, parallax, 
refraction, dip of the horizon, time, sidereal and solar, angular 
measurements. The sextant, the chronometer and clock, determi- 
nation of time and latitude, methods adapted to the use of the sex- 
tant, the transit instrument, determination of longitude, the zenith 
telescope, determination of azimuth, recession, nutation, aberration 
and proper motion. Appended are valuable tables. 

While the author makes no special claim for originality or for 
exhaustiveness, it is evident that it meets fully the requirements of 
such a text-book as is needed in the higher institutions of learning: 
The publishers are to be commended for the admirable mechanical 
execution of this book ; the type, illustrations, paper, and binding, 
are all excellent. We heartily commend this treatise to the partic- 
ular class for which it was designed. 


A History or THE UNITED STATES, FOR SCHOOLS. By Alex- 
ander Johnston. New York: Henry Holt & Co. pp. 473. $1.40. 


This addition to our numerous school histories of this country has 
been written with a special purpose. Its author is well known as a 
judicious writer upon political matters, and is the professor of juris- 
prudence and political economy in Princeton College. In the pref- 
ace the author says: ‘* History is a task and a method of mental 
discipline; our school histories attempt to relieve it, as no one 
attempts to relieve grammar or arithmetic, by story-telling. One 
result has been that the history of the comparatively unimportant 
colonial period has been assigned an inordinately large space. So 
much room is given to the stories of Smith and Pocahontas, Putnam 
and the wolf, and similar episodes, that the real history of the 
United States is cramped, marred, and brought to a lame and im- 
potent conclusion. The design of this book, then, is not simply to 
detail the events which make up the history of the United States, 
but to group those events which seem likely to shed light on 
the responsibilities of the citizen to the present or future, and to 
give the student the light in connection with the event.’’ 

The plan of this work is such, therefore, that special attention is 
to such as ‘* The Monroe Doctrine,’ ‘‘ Slavery and 

olities,’’ ‘‘ The Missouri Compromise,’’ ‘‘ The Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill,”’ and ‘‘ The Reconstruction Measures.’’ Such topics as these 
occupy large space and a prominent position. The book is well 
written, in a clear and perspicuous style, and is better adapted to the 
older than the younger classes. It will be readily seen that it is 
stamped with character and a purpose, and will undoubtedly receive 
a wide circulation and extended use. 


Due Sovutu; or, Cuba, Past and Present. By Maturin M. 
Ballou, author of “‘ Due West, or, Round the World in Ten 
Months.’’ Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

To those who read Due West, by Mr. Ballou, the present 
volume will be heartily welcomed. Mr. Ballou has the eyes of a 
genuine traveler, and the ability to describe his voyages in such a 
way as to make his readers companions in his observations. This 
volume contains intensely interesting notes of a voy to the trop- 
ies and a sojourn in Cuba, during the last winter. a * resents a 
very instructive and comprehensive view of the island, past and 

resent, and shows the itical and moral condition ich has 

ept this beautiful island in comparative darkness. His descriptions 
of the inhabitants and the flora and v tion will be read with 
by appreciative lovers of books of travel. To the people of 
the United States this island is of great importance, al ths pro- 
posed treaty of commerce with this country makes it at present of 
unusual interest. The emancipation of the slaves has been brought 
about gradually, and no shock has been felt by either the white or 
black race in securing freedom to all slaves on reaching the age of 
sixty, and also freeing the children of all slaves born subsequent to 

1870. This plan Mr. Ballou thinks will soon obliterate the crime 

of enforced labor from the island. The plan of manumitting one 

slave in every four annually, so that all ll be free on January 

Ist, 1888, is considered with great favor by the people generally, 

except the most radical of the old Spaniards. The greatest obsta- 

cle to progress in the civilization of the island is the fact that the 


laws for its government and control are made by Spain. Its geo-|the 


hical position is such that it naturally belongs to the United 
States, and we think the time will come when Cuba will be within 
our own constellation of stars, by means mutually beneficial to both 


parties. 


& GreENoven’s New Cassar. Cesar’s Gallic War: 
Seven Books. Edited by J. H. and W. F. Allen and J. B. Green- 
ough. Revised, with Notes and Dissertations, fully illustrated, 
on Cesar’s Gallic Campaigns and the Roman Military Art, by 
H. P. Judson, principal of the High School, Troy, N. Y. (now 
professor of History in the University of Minnesota). Mailing 

rice, $1.35. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

his is not simply the “revised edition’’ of an old and well 
known book, but is new throughout, every page of the old text 
being reset with fresh type, the notes wholly recast, with numerous 
additions and improvements, the work made complete to the ends 
of the Gallic campaign, and a special vocabulary of singular pre- 
cision and value, prepared by the skill and learning of Professor 

Greenough. The unique feature of the book, however, and that 

which will first strike the eye, is the admirably prepared and amply 

illustrated exposition of the military features of those famous cam- 
paigns, furnished by Professor Judson. The military illustrations 
include 46 well executed engravings, with upward of 30 special 
notes and 12 maps of the battles, sieges, etc., besides a general map 
of Gaul, in colors, and a head of Cesar. It is quite safe to say 
that no other school edition of Cesar exists in English which can 
compare with this for abundance of illustration, or freshness of lit- 
erary material, such authors as Froude, and Napoleon III. (Jules 

César) having been put freely under contribution for historical or 

antiquarian matter. The whole makes a compact and handsome 

volume, with red edges; pp. 188, 196, 149. 


THE CoMING STRUGGLE FOR INDIA. By Armenius Vambery. 

Price, $1.25. New York: Cassell & Co. 

This timely book gives an account of the encroachments of Russia 
in Central Asia, and of the serious difficulties likely to arise there- 
from to England. It contains a severe criticism of the policy of the 
Liberal party in England. To Americans the chief value of the 
book consists in its historical and descriptive accounts of Central 
Asia. Mr. Vambery says, “it is only the solid rock of Anglo- 
Saxon character that will furnish the necessary material for effect- 
ive bulwarks”’ against the ruthless aggression of the power of ber- 
barous and despotic Russia in Asia. The struggle is coming for 
the supremacy in Asia, notwithstanding diplomacy may for a time 
delay it. A valuable map accompanies the book. 


From TANNERY TO THE WuiItEeE House: The Life of Ulys- 
ses S. Grant. By William M. Thayer. Boston: Jas. H. Earle, 
Publisher; pp. 480; price $1.50. 

Few men have the skill in writing biography and history for the 
young which Mr. Thayer has exhibited in the widely read books 
he has placed before the public. The sale of his Life of Garfield, 
From Log Cabin to the White House, has extended above 250,000 
copies, more than one-half of the number being sold by his English 
publishers. This is a companion volume in his series of presidents 
who have occupied the White House. It is remarkably full in re- 
gard to the early life of Gen. Grant, and well calculated to interest 
and inspire the young to a better and a higher life. 


THE Sone BupGer: A Collection of Songs aud Music for Schools 
and Educational Gatherings. Compiled by E. V. DeGraff, A.M. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 15 cts. 

For the third time entirely new plates have been provided, and 
this little favorite is now as handsome in form as it has always been 
found attractive in matter. 


— Harper & Bros., New York, have ready in their classical 
series for schools and colleges, under the editorial supervision of 
Henry Drisler, LL.D., Jay professor of Greek in Columbia Col- 
lege, M. Tullii Ciceronis de Officiis ad Marcum filium Libri Tres, 
with an introductory essay and commentary by Austin Stickney, 
A. M. Price, $1.50. The De Officiis is one of a series of works 
in which Cicero attempted to treat nearly all questions which, in 
his time, were comprehended in a system of philosophy. The type 
of the text is large and clear, and the notes of Mr. Stickney are 
quite full and very discriminating. The Harpers have added to 
their library edition of George Elliot’s works, her Poems, together 
with Brother Jacob, and The Lifted Veil. Price, $1.25. The 
volumes of this edition are of handy size and well bound. 


— Houghton. Mifflin & Co., Boston, have published from new 
electrotype plates, a new Edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which 
will be sold in cloth for $1.00. It is probably one of the cheapest 
copyright books ever published in this country, as well as the most 
remarkable story ever published in this country or any other. 

At the same time will appear a popular edition of Hawthorne's 
most famous story, The Scarlet Letter, at the same price; an en- 
tirely new Household edition of Mr. Aldrich’s poetical writings in 
the same style as the Household Edition of Longfellow, Lowell, 
ete. ; also a full-gilt edition from the same plates, but with eleven 
illustrations, and bound in agmore attractive style. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, publish the valuable religious 
works of Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, LL.D. pastor of the Tabernacle 
Congregational Church, New York. They are Daniel, the Beloved; 
Elijah, the Prophet; David, King of Israel; Peter, the Apostle ; 
Paul, the Missionary ; and Moses, the Law Giver ; price, each, $1.50. 
Dr. Taylor is one of the most gifted of the clergy of America, and 
his writings on Biblical characters are of the most judicious nature. 
The Harpers have, also, complete, ‘‘ The Works of Samuel 
Smiles,’’ including “eA Help, Character, Thrift, Duty; each, $1.00; 
books that should be found in every public and private library. 


_ — Henry Holt & Co., New York, have recently issued two books 
in the ym ** Leisure Hour Series,’’—A Family Affair, by F. J. 
Fargus (Hugh Conway), author of ‘Called Back,” ete. ; price, 
$1.00, Also, At Bay, by Mrs. Alexander, author of “ The 
Wooing 0’t,”’ “‘ A Seeond Life,’’ ete. ; price, $1.00. This volume 
ineludes the story of Valerie’s Fate, by this gifted author. The 
fact that these books carry the numbers of this series to 172 is evi- 
ned of ite great popularity arsong readers of the better class of 
on. 


— The next number of Every Other Saturday (September 1 
1885) contains a sketch of the fate Juliana Horatia Tewin : the 
gifted English writer, especially of children’s books. Mrs. wing, 
who was the daughter of Mrs. Gatty, has many readers in this 
country, not only among the young, but the aged. ‘The portrait 
has been engraved especially for Every Other Saturday from a pho- 
tograph taken within a year. 


— The Linguist is a new journal that has just appeared in Eng- 
land. It is printed in five different languages,—English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German,—and it is announced that if neces- 
sary a supplement will be issued later containing articles in Portu- 
guese, modern Greek, Russian, Hindostani, and Arabic. Students 


— D. Van Nostrand, New York, has just published several prac- 
tical scientific works of general interest; viz., Modern Moulding 
and Pattern-Making, by Joseph P. Mullin; Gas Engines, by Wi)- 
liam Maegregor, the first English work containing a popular exposi- 
tion of the principles involved in that new motor; and Healt), 
Foundations for Houses, by Glenn Brown, the latest addition to the 
** Seience Series.”’ 

‘— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have ready in season for 
use at the opening of the fall term of schools, The Students’ May- 
ual of Exercises for Translating into German, with full vocabulary, 
notes, references, and important general suggestions, specially pre- 
pared and arranged to accompany Brand’s German Grammar, by 
‘A. Lodeman, A.M., professor of German and French in the Mich- 
igan Normal School ; price, 50 cents. 

— Rey. Daniel A. Payne, D.D., LL.D., senior bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, has published a valuable and 
interesting treatise on Domestic Education, It is emphatically a 
book for the home, and treats of the proper training of children 
for the home, state, and church. It forcibly presents the duties of 
parents in this all-important work. 


— The success of Dr. Martinean’s recent treatise, Types of Et) - 
ical Theory, has been so unexpectedly large in this country that the 
author has been induced, we understand, to prepare a special edi- 
tion for the American market, taking the “peaty thus afforded 
to submit the work to careful revision. acmillan & Co., New 
York, expect to have it in readiness for issue in the early fall. 


— Ginn & Co., Boston, have now ready the revised edition of 
Beéwulf and The Fight at Finnsburgh, with text and glossary, 
edited by Prof. James A. Harrison and Prof. Robert Sharp. A 
number of corrections have been made, and an appendix of recent 
readings has been added, based on late criticisms and essays of 
Selvers, Kluge, Cosijn, Holder, and Wiilker. 


— Townsend MacCoun, New York City, will publish, next month, 
an edition of Labberton’s Historical Atlas, with text and thirty 
additional English maps. This is intended for those who wish to 
use these celebrated maps but cannot purchase two books. The 
text will be concise but interesting general history, and well adapted 
for class use. 


— Funk & Wagnalls, New York, have in press for issue soon, 
What the Temperance Century has Made Certain, by Rev. Wilbur 
F. Crafts, which will give in a compact and inexpensive form the 
facts and lessons of the first century of the temperance conflict just 
closing, with a symposium of suggestions for the future from living 
leaders. 


— Henry Holt & Co., New York, to meet the call for a German 
grammar which should present the most important facts of the 
language iu the briefest form consistent with accuracy and clear- 
ness of statement, have issued a Brief German Grammar, prepared 
by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 


— An interesting and very full sketch of ‘‘ H. H.”’ (Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson) fills the first two pages of The Critic of Aug. 22. 


— Maemillan & Co., New York, announcea Tennyson Birthday 
Book, edited by Emily Shakespeare. 
— Henry James begins a new serial story, “‘ The Princes Casa- 
massima,”’ in the September Atlantic Monthly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


, arieks hn Babel; by Julia McNair Wright; price 60 cents. New York: 
John B. en. 

Due South; or, Cuba Past and Present; by Maturin M. Ballou; price $1.50. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

ae Coming Struggle for India; by Arminius Vambery. New York: (as- 
se Co. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life Among the Lowly; new edition; price $1.00. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin &,Co. 

Guide and Select Directory of New York City; price 25 cts. New York: 
White, Stokes & Allen; for sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 

Classics for Children; a primer; Stickney; price 20 cts. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


PAMPHLETS. 

The A B C Pathfinder for Sept.; price 25 cts; Boston: The New England 
Railway Pub Co. Report of the Public Schools of Steelton, Pa., for 1882-85. 
Catalogue of the Illinois State Normal University, 1884-5. An Spnen to the 
Catholics of the United Statesin behalf of the University which the late 
Council of Baltimore resolved to create. New York: The Catholic Pub. 
Soc. Co. Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of New Hampshire, 1885. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The first article in the September number of the Andover Review con- 
cludes Rev. 8. W. Dike’s discussion of “ The Religious Problem of the Coun, 
try Town.” Rev. Robert J. Nevin, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s Church, Rome- 
gives a thrilling account of the devotion and martyrdom of Panzani, who 
died in Rome last November. Dr. Nevius writes from personal acquaintance 
with Panzani and incidentally sheds much light upon the policy and meth- 
ods of Pius IX. and the Jesuits. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge portrays President 
Madison with remarkable skill. Under the head of “ Archaeological Notes,” 
Professor Taylor reviews a number of recent discoveries, and Professor 
Woodruff notices the very important El Fayoum manuscripts, and gives a 
careful resume of the discussion which is going on over the alleged Gospel 
fragment. An editorial considers “The Partition of New Guinea:” a re- 
markable pamphlet published under the imprint of “ The Pastoral Union” 
of Connecticut. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

— Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal; $1.00 a_year. The Required Read- 
ings (serial) of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union, published in 
monthly installments in the Wide Awake magazine, are also issued simulta- 
neously as the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, which also includes stories 
and poems, the superintendents’ monthly talks, and all needed information 
for members of the Union. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

— The Brooklyn Magazine, for September,'published at 106 Livingstone St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; subscription price, $1 er annum; single number, 10 
cents. This magazine, by a praiseworthy display of enterprise and literary 
excellence, has achieved a deserved success, of which its conductors 
may well feel proud. The range of subjects discussed is wide and liberal. 
while its list of contributors is as notable as those of many of its older con- 
temporaries. 

— The Enqtish Illustrated Magazine, for September, published by Macmillan 
& Co., 102 4th Avenue, New York, is an excellent number, both in illustra- 
br “eg in its articles and stories; price $1.75 per year; single number. 

cents. 

— Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for August contains,— “‘ The Crack of 
Doom, Part I.:” ‘What Has Become of the Middle Classes;” ‘‘ A Recent 
Ride to Herat;’’ “ Reminiscences of an ‘ Attache;’” “ Fortune’s Wheel, Part 
V.:” “Deer and Deer-Forests;” “ Thoughts on Free Trade Policy, 1846 to 
1885;” General Gordon;” “The Conservative Administration.” Published 
at Philadelphia by the Leonard Scott Publication Co., 1104 Walnut St. 

= Shakespeariana for August contains,—“ Four of the Puzzle Words in 
Hamlet,” Professor William Taylor Thom; “Shakespeare and the Stratford. 
on-Avon Common Fields, 1613-1616,” J. 8. Stuart Glennie; “ The Editors of 
Shakespeare, V.,” Sir Thomas Hammer, J. Parker Norris; “ A Topical Index 
Shakes peariande, V.,” Appleton Morgan; A.M. 

~~ The Quarterly Review for July contains papers as follows: “ Lord Lytton’s 
Glenaveril:” “ Fenelon;” “ The Channe Tender “Lord Macauley and 
Sir Elijah Impey;” “ Pitt’s Foreign Policy,” “English Society and its His, 
torians ;” “ The Eleetress Sophia:” “ The First Christian Council (a.D.50); 
‘Game and the Game Laws in England; ’, “ The Gladstone Ministry: a 
rospection.” Published by the Leonard Scott Publication Co., 1104 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Wide Awake for September; terms $3.00a year; 25 centsa number. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine for September; terms, $1.25 pet 
year. Rochester, N. Y.: James Vick. . 

The Fortnightly Review for August; terms, $4.50 a year; 40 cents 4 copy: 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 

The Homiletic Review for September; terms, $3.00!a year; 30 cents 4 
number. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 

The Overland Monthly for September; terms $4.00 a year; 35 cents 4 
number. San Francisco: the Overland Monthly Co. 

The Pansy for September; terms, $1.00 a year; 10 centsa number. Bos 
ton: D. Lothrop & 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


KING COUNTY NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


First DAY—Morning Session. — Pursuant to acall of County 
Supt. O. S. Jones, the Teachers’ Normal Institute of King Co. was 
held in Seattle in J uly last. Tho superintendent stated that it was 
the sense of the institute of last year that instructors and experi- 
enced normal school workers from the East be secured for the ses- 
sion of 1885, Aceordingly a committee was appointed to discuss 
ways and means, and to communicate with educators in the 
East. As a result, the services of Dr. T. J. Morgan, ree of 
Rhode Island Normal School, and Prof. A. W. Edson, of Massa- 
chusetts, had been secured. 

The institute then proceeded to elect officers as follows: H. O. 
Hollenbeck, Secretary: F. W. Mylen, Enrolling Clerk ; and Miss 
Ida Vrooman, Treasurer, 

After appointing a Committee on Music, Supt. Jones introduced 
Dr. Morgan, whose well-timed introductory remarks were well re- 
ceived by the institute. His remarks were ably seconded by Prof. 

son. 
rake Anderson, of Whitman College, congratulated the 
institute upon securing its able instructors, and predicted a profit- 

e session. 
~~ enrolling the names of members in attendance, the insti- 
tute adjourned till 1.30 p, m. 

Afternoon Session.—It was found by the enrolling clerk’s 
list that there had been enrolled sixty-nine names. 

Professor Morgan introduced the work of the institute by a dis- 
cussion of ** The Psychological Basis of Teaching.’’ His purpose 
was to show that as education consists chiefly in the unfolding of 
the powers of the soul, it is necessary for the teacher to understand 
the constitution of the soul, its relation to the body, its powers, and 
its laws of growth. 

Next came a lecture by Professor Edson on ‘*‘ Language.’’ ‘The 
professor soon showed that he is the “‘ right man in the right place,” 
as appeared from the pe yee manifested by the teachers and 
the scores of flying pencils noting down the fresh thoughts that 
came thick and fast. 

In the evening a reception was given in the school-room. Ad- 
dresses of weleome were made by Professor Anderson of Walla 
Walla, and President Powell of Seattle, and responses by Profes- 
sors Morgan and Edson, Refreshments were served, and the even- 
ing was spent in delightful social intercourse. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION.—Professor Edson discussed 
Primary Arithmetic. He emphasized the objective idea, the Grube 
method, and suggested less arithmetic and more language in pri- 
mary schools. 

Professor Morgan discussed Training. Growth is from within, 
and must proceed according to certain well ascertained laws, which 
were stated and illustrated. 

President Anderson mentioned several mistakes often made in 
teaching arithmetic, with their appropriate corrections. 

In the afternoon Professor Edson took up Primary Reading, its 
importance, idea, and method. 

Miss A. Dimmock, one of the most successful teachers in Port- 
land, read an admirable paper on ‘‘ Teaching.’’ 

Professor Morgan outlined a broad course of reading on topics 
pertaining to the study of man, as specially helpful to teachers. 


Turd DAY.—The roll was called. Seventy-five persons were 
present, most of whom responded to their names by repeating a 
short quotation of literature. This was frequently repeated, and 
was a pleasant feature of the institute. 

Prof. Edson occupied the hour in presenting Mental Arithmetic. 

Professor Morgan followed with a discussion of Sense Training. 

In the afternoon, Professor Morgan talked of School Grounds 
and Buildings. 

Professor Edson continued the subject of Reading. 


FourtH DAy.—Present 110. 

Miss Densmore introduced a class of rosy-faced, bright-eyed 
children from the primary department, who recited beautiful selec- 
tions, and sung their school songs very sweetly. 

Professor Morgan presen the subject of Memory, and its 
training. 

Professor Edson continued the subject of Method of Teaching 
Arithmetic. 

In the afternoon the question box was opened, and the first of a 
series of intelligent questions, that ceased only with the institute, 
were considered. 

Professor Morgan discussed School Apparatus, emphasizing the 
value of simple devices prepared at littleexpense by the teachers. 

_Professor Edson emphasized the importance of libraries, and gave 
his experience in the matter of procuring the same. 

After recess, Professor Edson continued the subject of Reading, 
from the point reached the day before. 


Firtn Day —The morning session was taken up by the lecture 
of Professor Morgan on The Imagination, and Professor Edson on 
Teaching Grammar. 

The afternoon was given to Practical Suggestions to Young 
Teachers, as to what to do before entering upon their school duties, 
by Professor Morgan, and to Mental Discipline, by Prof. Edson. 


SIXTH DAy.—Professor Edson presented the Metric System, 
and Professor Morgan the subject of Thinking. 

In the afternoon Professor Edson gave ‘ Bus Work for Little 
Folks,”’ and Professor Morgan suggested the ‘‘ Work of the First 
Day at School.”? 

SEVENTH DAyY.—Professor Morgan concluded the lecture on 
Thinking; Miss Luce lectured on Elocution, and Professor Edson 
on Penmanship. 

In the afternoon Professor Morgan talked of Organization, and 
Professor Edson of General Exercises. 


DAy.—Namber present, 91. 

The first exercise consisted of the examination of a question which 
‘ppeared in the query box on Monday; viz., ‘‘ How would you ar- 
range a program of daily recitation and study for a school contain- 
Fe 40 pupils, graded as follows: 9 in the Fifth Reader, 8 in the 

ourth, 7 in the Third, 9 in the Second, and 7 in the First; eight 
ave beginning arithmetic, 7 are through arithmetic, 6 study geogra- 
P » study grammar; all spell ?”’ 

Y previous assignment, Mr. Benson, Mr. Rich, and Mr. Hough 
placed each on the blackboard a scheme covering the question. 
= schemes were quite different in some respects ; ond as each 
poe compared, explained, and discussed in detail by the insti- 
be » — interest and mirth were excited. The program pre- 
rat by Mr. Benson was commended by Dr. Morgan for its sys- 
! and arrangement. The Doctor statod that such a program is 

an indispensable requisite to the highest success. 

gh nthe delivered an address upon School Hygiene. 
ical Professor Edson gave on the blackboard a 

lineage’ of Geography, and Professor Morgan discussed The 
wae ri DAy.—The Will and How to Train It was discussed 

"The can Morgan, and Advanced Geography by Prof. Edson. 
Schools following is an outline of a paper on “ King County 

o's,” by Supt. Jones. In 1877 committee met at Olympia 


to form a school law. The early laws were in fact a blank. More 
recent legislation has greatly changed the educational affairs of the 
territory. This change was largely the result of the efforts of 
teachers. We now have three grades of certificates. The stand- 
ard of requirements in the various branches entitling an applicant 
to a certificate compare favorably with neighboring states and ter- 
ritories. There are but few second and third grade certificates held 
in King Co. The number of pupils in the county during the last 
three years has steadily increased, and the character of instruction 
is fully up to the standard elsewhere. 

The school fund last year was $9.19 per capita for children of 
school age, and this year it is $7.74. The attendance last year was 
about 62 per cent. of the census. The punctuality is not up to 
what it ought to be, but it is believed that teachers will do much to 
create wholesome regulations by school boards to prevent irregular- 
ity. This matter of attendance lies almost wholly with the teach- 
ers. Your efforts must be relied upon to work a reform. Teach- 
ers must acquaint themselves with the school law, that they may 
know their legal rights and duties, the obligations of the district, 
and the school officers, ete. Nearly every legislature changes the 
school law, and recent changes have made our laws less efficient 
than they were seven years ago. In visiting schools it has been ob- 
served that there is a general habit of noisy study. Small schools 
should be just as orderly as larger ones. As a matter of encourage- 
ment, the superintendent said the interest manifested in the work 
of the institute leads to the belief that the future will prove more 
ny trey in all the educational work of the county than the past 

pen. 

In the afternoon, Professor Morgan lectured on School Govern- 
ment, and Professor Edson on Morals and Manners. 


TentuH Day.—Ninety-seven present. Professor Morgan dwelt 
on Character Building, and Professor Edson set forth a Method of 
Teaching History. 

The following, among other resolutions, were adopted at the last 
afternoon session : 


Whereas, The King County Teachers Normal Institute, the first ever held 
in the territorv, is completing a term of remarkable interest to teachers, 
and of inestimable value to communities and to the public at large; and 

Whereas, The members in attendance feel a deep sense of their obliga- 
tions to the projectors, managers, and instructors, whose combined labors 
have provided this rare opportunity for our professional improvement, now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the matter of planning this Institute; of securing con- 
ductors of ripe scholarship, and extensive and varied experience; of arrang- 
ing a program rich in instruction; and of securing a large attendance of 
teachers and friends of education; the enterprise, efficiency, and zeal of 
Supt. 0. S. Jones and Prof. E. 8, Ingraham are fully recognized and appre- 
ciated by this Institute. 

Resolved, That we bear an inexpressible sense of gratitude toward Dr. 
Morgan and Professor Edson, who have so nobly wrought in our midst, and 
who have here, in the childhood of the northwest, kindled fires that will 
burn bright through generations to come. 

The secretary then read the roll, and the members severally re- 
sponded by giying in one moment the main points of interest with 
which they they had been impressed during the institute. 

Many visitors present expressed satisfaction and pleasure with 
what they had seen and heard, and warmly commended the teach- 
ers for their noble work. 

Superintendent Jones extended his hearty thanks to the teachers 


who have aided him and supported him in the work of the institute. 


A pleasant audience assembled in the evening in the M. E. Church 
to witness the exercises that brought to a close the first normal in- 
stitute held in Washington Territory. Music was rendered by va- 
rious local songsters, and the program of speech-making was par- 
ticipated in by the following individuals: Rev. John F. Damon, 
D. B. Ward, Rey. D. J. Pierce, H. O. Hollenbeck, Rev. Henry 
L. Bates, Prof. A. W. Edson, Dr. J. T. Morgan, and others. 

Each morning session was opened with devotional exercises, and 
the meetings were enlivened by vocal and instrumental music. 
Prof. E. 8S. Ingraham read a paper on Specialization in Teaching ; 
Professor Morgan gave an evening lecture on What is Education, 
and Professor Edson on the Poet as Educator. The daily papers 
printed from one to three column reports of the proceedings, of 
which this is a brief abstract. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTES. 


A NEW DEPARTURE BY SECRETARY DICKINSON. 


The Springfield Republican says that See. John W. Dickinson, 
of the State Board of Education, has decided upon a new departure 
this fall in his educational work. It is proposed to make the dis- 
cussions more practical than they have ever been before, and to 
reach specific points in a way never before attempted. Last year 
and years before teachers’ institutes were held in numerous towns ; 
teachers, committees, and the public were invited, and a great deal 
was done. This year, however, institutes will be held in only five 
or six towns, which have already extended special invitations fur 
them. 

The new plan is for an agent of the board to go into a town as- 
signed to him and visit every school in it. He is to pay attention 
to every detail of its operations. He must notice the buildings, 
their construction, and their merits and defects. He must inform 
himself regarding the methods of teaching followed by the teachers, 
and learn what is the course of study. He must inquire what prog- 
ress is being made by the scholars, and, in fine, get a practical 
knowledge of the school on the spot. Not much time, however, 
can be spent in any one place, for it is hoped to finish one town in 
two days. As it is in the smaller towns only in which these in- 
quiries are to be made, perhaps the time will be sufficient. No 
town will be so visited this year in which an institute was held last 
year, as it will be impossible to go to nearly all the small towns in 
the state this fall at the best. , 

It is also expected that no visits will be made to towns which have 
superintendents. After the agent has finished his examination of 
the schools he will call a meeting of the teachers and school com- 
mittee on some evening and discuss with them the actual condition 
of things, pointing out the merits of the schools and criticising 
their defects, wither in buildings, methods, or results. It will be 
one charge of the agents to see how large a proportion of the chil- 
dren are in the schools. Many are kept out to work, as is well 
known, either by the necessities of the parents or by the temptation 
to get what small wages the children can earn. Their attendance 
is irregular, and it is desired to bring them in regularly. Attention 
will be paid also to the quality of teachers. f 

Secretary Dickinson states that the attendance in the schools of 
the commonwealth was | r last year than ever before, and to a 
greater per cent. than could have been naturally expected. One of 
the leading causes, he says, was the free text-book law, and the fact 
holds true in regard to almost every town. One licy which the 
secretary is very earnest in establishing is that o abolishing the 
old-fashioned method of teaching from text-books and having the 
pupil recite from memory. He insists that object-teaching is the 
true method, even for such a study as psychology, which, it has 
been found, is as susceptible to this systgm as botany or chemistry. 
Another new departure which he hopes to inaugurate this fall is to 
have a meeting of the leading educators of the state to discuss what 
measures it is desirable to urge before the Legislature, and to see 


how they can best be introduced into the educational system of the 
state. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


BOSTON SPECIALS, 


— The annual clambake, participated in by the teachers of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, will be enjoyed at Nantasket Beach, on Sat- 
urday, September 12, at the iain House. The shore dinner 
will present unusual attractions, and the occasion will be one to 
draw a large company of teachers and their friends to this lovely 
shore resort, on so desirable an errand. D. W. Jones, Esq., has 
made all needed arrangements for the complete entertainment of 
the company, and tickets may be obtained of him at any time, or 
at Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, on the day of the excursion. Price of 
tickets for steamer and dinner, One Dollar. The steamer will leave 
the wharf in Boston at 10.30 or 12.30; dinner at 2; return at 3.40, 
5.00, or 6.15. All teachers are cordially invited to enjoy a good 
time. 


— The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Boston on Nov. 27 and 28, the two days after 
Thanksgiving. ‘This date, it will be noticed, is a month earlier 
than for several years past, and coming at a time when every school 
in the commonwealth is closed, it is thought will occasion an in- 
creased attendance. President Huling and his helpers have the 
arrangements well in hand, and will soon announce them. The 


presidents of the various sections are the following: Primary, Hon, * 


John W. Dickinson, of Newton; Grammar, Edwin T. Horne, of 
Boston ; High, Alfred 8. Roe, of Worcester. 


— Frederick Billings, of New York, has recently given a fine 
library building, costing $120,000, to the University of Vermont at 
Burlington. 


— The two highest prizes given by the Art Institute of Chicago 
vee won by two ladies,—Miss Smalley of Iowa, and Miss West of 
‘hicago. 


— Gen. G. W. Lee, oldest son of Gen. R. E. Lee, has recalled 
his resignation as president of Washington and Lee University, at 
the request of the board of trustees. 


— Mrs. W. S. Hoyt, daughter of the late Chief-Justice Chase, 
has successfully established an industrial school at Pelham Manor, 
where furniture, carving, clay and plaster modeling, tapestry work, 
ete., are taught to boys and girls, 


— Rev. Dr. W. E. Groves writes to the Christian Intelligencer 
that Corea is sending her sons to this country. There is a Corean 
student in Salem, Mass., and three political refugees in California, 
men of noble blood, and once high in office and of liberal ideas, 
They are studying our language, religion, and institutions. 


— Professor Brooks of the Red House Observatory, New York, 
has secured observations of the wonderful new star in the great 
nebula of Andromeda. A marked increase of light was discovered 
between the observations. The star is now of the sixth magnitude, 
and easily visible to the naked eye. A small telescope or opera- 
glass shows it well. Professor Brooks believes it may yet attain 
great brilliancy, and regards it as one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the annals of astronomy. 


— Rabbi Browne of New York, in a recent sermon, said: ‘‘ If I 
had the power of legislation in my hand I should enact a law for- 
bidding all private schools, whether under the auspices of religious 
corporations or private enterprise. We must educate our citizens 
in our own schools, and if the government saw fit to suppress a 
private post-office establishment in this city, I can see no reason 
why we should not stop private, religious, and fashionable schools, 
which are subversive of American citizenship, make of our boys fops, 
bigots, and dudes, and educate our girls to become female suffrage 
lecturers, presidential candidates, and runaways with coachmen and 
cireus riders. Our school teachers are our protectors. The motto 
of the school I see is ‘ Light, Law, and Liberty,’ an omnipotent 
trinity. Those three L’s will conquer the three R’s. I read Mons 
signor Capel’s recent remark that America has no veneration, and 
her church will have to supply that want. If the spirit of vener- 
ation has departed from our churches, it has taken refuge in our 
public schools.”” 


— Mr. Charles P. Cheney, librarian St. James S. S. library, 
Elizabeth, N. J., has written a letter to the Sunday School Times, 
in which he urges the formation of a S. 8S. Library Association. 
Undoubtedly there is room for an association of this sort which 
might exert an immense power for good. He says: ‘‘ The number 
of librarians and other persons who are interested in the manage- 
ment of church and Sunday-school libraries is vastly greater than 
the number of secular librarians, and I think that among the for- 
mer are men and women who are quite equal to the best among the 
latter. I think, moreover, that among the managers of Sunday- 
school libraries there is equal, or even greater, opportunity for 
mutual help and improvement by association and cooperation, and, 
with some, at least, equal interest in the work. I long to see an 
American Church Library Association, consisting of all persons 
(librarians and others) who are interested in the support and im- 
provement of church and Sunday-school libraries, and would be 
glad to correspond with any person in any part of the country who 
are thus interested, with reference to some form of organization for 
cooperative work in that field.’’ 


SANDERSON ACADEMY, ASHFIELD, MASs.—The seventh an- 
nual dinner for the benefit of Sanderson Academy was more largely 
attended than ever before, Aug. 27. About 350 were fed, and 
many others were crowded into seats in the aisles and around the 
edges of the hall. Rev. Lewis Green, formerly of Ashfield, asked 
the blessing, and after dinner Rev. J. Wadhams returned thanks. 

Prof. Charles E. Norton, who —— spoke of the great value 
of the academy to the peo le of Ashfield, and, after many pleasant 
allusions to Mr. John T. Field, from Washington, who is summer- 
ing in Ashfield for the third season, informed the audience that he 
had purchased, and now presented to the pupils of Sanderson Acad- 
emy as a playground, and to the people of Ashfield and their vis- 
itors as a park or pleasure-ground, about four acres of land known 
as the Braman lot. Mr. Norton proposed that it henceforth be 
called ‘‘ The Field’ in honor of the donor. After proposing that 
the town give the academy a “‘ grant,’’ and establish a scholarship, 
he introduced Prof. G. Stanley Hall as a sample of the good stock 
which Ashfield has produced. Mr. Hall was followed by Mr. 
Christopher Cranch, who read a humorous poem entitled ** The 
Weather Prophet.”” Mr. Norton then introduced Mr. Maybie, one 
of the editors of the Christian Union. Rev. Mr. Chadwick, the 
jolly clergyman, who comes down every year from his summer 
home in Chesterfield, kept the people happy for a while, and at last 
‘“sunk,’’ to the great regret of the audience, He was succeeded 
by Mr. Harrison, to whom is due more than to any other man the 
act of the New York Legislature securing the Niagara Falls reser- 
vation. Then, after an eloquent introduction, the audience listened 
with the greatest attention to the gifted James Russell Lowell. 

The exercises were closed by a few pleasant remarks from George 
William Curtis, who compared the happy life in Ashfield to that 
enjoyed by the Vicar of Wakefield. ‘We had no turmoils and no 
fatigues. All our adventures were by our own fireside, and all our 


migrations were from the blue bed to the brown.”’ The perfect 
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day, the eloquence of the speakers, and the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience made it a day long to be remembered in Ashfield. 


Tue AMERICAN AssociATION.—The last day of the annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence showed a considerable decrease in attendance. 

The Botanical Club heard papers on ‘‘ Botanical Features of 
New Brunswick,” ‘‘ The Methods of Making Herbarium Cases,”’ 
Nepaul Barley,’ ‘‘ Remarkable Dwarfing of Ne- 
braska,”’ and a criticism of the prevailing use of the word *‘ Fun- 

“ the general session the nominating committee reported officers 
for the next meeting, who were elected, as follows : 

Prest.—E. S. Morse, of Salem, Mass. 

Vice-Prests. — J. W. Gibbs, New Haven, Conn.; C. F. 
Brackett, Princeton, N. J.; H. W. Wiley, Washington, D. C. ; 
O. Chanute, Kansas City, Mo.; I. C. Chamberlin, Washington, 
D. C.; H. P. Bowditch, Boston; Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ont. ; 
Joseph Cummings, Evanston, Il. 

Permanent Sec. —F. W. Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. 

General Sec.—S. G. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Assistant.—W. H. Pettee, Aun Arbor, Mich. 

Secretaries. —Section A—S. C. Chandler, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
W. H. Smith, Cincinnati, 0. B—H. 8. Carhart, Evanston, IIL. ; 
C—Wm. MeMurtree, Champaign, Ill. D— Wm. Kent, Jersey 
City, N. J. E—E. W. Claypool, Akron, O. F—J. C, Arthur, 
Geneva, N. Y. H—A. W. Butler, Brookville, Ind. J—H. E. 
Alvord, Mountainville, N. Y. 

Treas.—William Lilly, Mauch Chunk, Penn. 

The standing committee recommended Buffalo as the place for 
holding the next meeting, and this was accepted by a unanimous 
rising vote. 

The leading contestants for the nomination for president were 
Prof. Alex. Winchell, of the Michigan University, and E. D. Cope, 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Morse is a popular lecturer, being lecturer at the Lowell In- 
stitute, Boston, last year. He is a thorough Japanese scholar, 
having been in the government scientific service in that country for 
several years. His collection of Japanese pottery, valued at 5100,- 
000, is the finest in this country. 


PERSONAL. 


— Prof. A. W. Edson, superintendent of schools at Attleborough, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent of schools at Jersey City, 
N. J. Professor Edson has had a wide and successful experience 
as a teacher in the different grades of schools, including the princi- 
pon of the Vermont State Normal School, at Randolph. He 

done excellent work in the superintendency at Attleborough, 
and we congratulate the schools of Jersey City on their good for- 
tune in securing his services. 

— Victor C. Alderson, who has gone to Dublin, Ind., to super- 
intend schools, gets a handsome send-off from the Boston Traveller. 
When he was nine years old, it says, he was engaged at the Chris- 
tian Union rooms, after school hours, as check boy and assistant at 
the reception-room office, which positions he faithfully filled for ten 
years. He entered the Boston Latin School, received a Franklin 
medal and three prizes while at the school, and graduated the 
second in his class. He entered Harvard in 1881, and was gradu- 
ated with highest honors in the class of 1885. 

— Prof. T. W. Wright, of Lehigh University, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed professor of mechanies and physics at Union College in 
place of Professor Chaplin, resigned. Professor Wright is a grad- 
uate of Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, and for the past 
three years has been a very successful instructor in Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Prof. F. S. Hoffman has been tendered the chair of mental 
and moral philosophy, and has signified his intention to accept it. 
Professor Hoffman is a graduate of Amherst. He studied in the 
theological and Philosophical departments of Yale College, and in 
the universities of Berlin and Heidelberg. He has for the past two 
years occupied the chair of philosophy of the Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 


OBITUARY. 


The Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D., died 
Aug. 30, of pneumonia, after an illness of four days. 


in New York, 
He was 


bora in 1807, and was a direct descendant of John Alden of the 
‘* Mayflower.”” At fourteen he began to teach a district school ; 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The school board of Somerville have voted to fix the salaries 


in 1825 he entered Brown University, but graduated from Union of teachers at the same sum as last year, with one exception, that 


College in the class of 1828. From there he went to Princeton | 
Theological Seminary, where he studied two years, and remained | 
two years more as tutor in the college. He became pastor of the 
Congregational church of Williamstown, Mass., but his voice failed, 
and he became professor of rhetoric and political economy at Wil- 
liams College, and kept this position for seventeen years. In 1853 
he was chosen professor of mental and moral philosophy at Lafay- 
ette College, and in 1857 he accepted the presidency of Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania, and held it six years. In 1857 he became 
president of the State Normal School at Albany, and remained 
there until 1882, when he resigned. In 1839 Union College gave 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and in 1857 Columbia Col- 
lege made him Doctor of Laws. Dr. Alden’s son, W. L. Alden, 
was appointed consul general at Rome by President Cleveland, and 
has just sailed to fulfill his duties. All his life Dr. Alden devoted 
to the instruction of the young, for whom he wrote nearly fifty vol- 
umes, thirty-four of which are on record in the American Cata- 
logue. His more important works are Science of Government, 
Christian Ethics, Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, First Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, Studies in Bryant, Thoughts on Relig- 
ious Life, ete. His eapacity as a teacher amounted to genius, and 
his most arduous educational duties were always a labor of love. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


MAINE, 


— Prof. Hocledorfer is to be the associate principal of the Hal- 
lowell Classical Academy. Mr. O. R. Cook, who was engaged as 
assistant at the fall term of the Bath high school, has been released 
from that engagement, and will be principal of the Freeport high 
school,—a better position. The term of the latter begins Sept. 7. 
Miss Cornie M. Waite, of South Freeport, has accepted the position 
of assistant. Mr. B. F. Fish, of the last graduating class at 
Colby University, has accepted an appointment to teach in Wayland 
Seminary, D. C. Mr. B. 8S. Annis, of Wells, has been selected 
to fill the position of the Richmond high school. Miss Ada Odiorne, 
of Richmond, is to be assistant. 

— Of the class of °89 of Bates College, 11 are graduates of 
Nichols Latin School, 10 of Maine Central Institute, 10 of the 
Lewiston high school, 4 of Edward Little high school, and 6 grad- 
uated from other places; there are 4 girls in the class. The fresh- 
man class promises to be the largest class in college ; 26 have been 
present the first week, and between 40 and 50 have entered. There 
are several additions to the other classes. 

— It has been announced that the next term of the Maine Med- 
ical School of Bowdoin College will be of twenty weeks’ duration, 
spring of ’36, instead of twelve, as formerly.——Several graduates 
of the Cony high school, Augusta, will enter Amherst College this 
fall. The fall term of the Freedom Academy has just commenced 
with an attendance of upward of sixty scholars, and the prospect 
of large additions during the first two weeks.——Gould Academy 
at Bethel, under the charge of Mr. Sweetzer, of Searsport, a grad- 
uate of Bowdoin, commenced the fall term ‘Tuesday, Sept. 1. 

— The Lincoln County Teachers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Newcastle, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 15 and 
16.——The fall term of the Castine normal school began on Tues- 
day, Aug. 25, with a large attendance. The public schools of 
Portland will begin the new year Sept. 14, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The collegiate year at Dartmouth commenced Sept. 3. The 
incoming class number 108: academic, 77; Chandler department, 
15; Agricultural College, 18. These numbers will be increased 
by later arrivals. Additions have been made to the sophomore and 
junior classes in the college proper. Prof. Lord and family and 
Prof. Cook have arrived from their European tour. Prof. Hardy 
came on the same steamer, and will reach Hanover in a few days. 


James F. Colby, the newly elected Parker professor of law, is here. 


exception being referred to the Committee on Salaries. Mr. Robert 
Bickford was reélected principal of the Luther V. Bell grammar 
school, and Miss Mary B. Smith was elected principal of the Ben- 
nett school, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss 
Roberts. 

— The Malden aldermen have received a petition from C, H. 
Simpson and others, residents of Oak Grove and Ward 3, protesting 
against the completion of the new West End school-house, on ac- 
count of several of the rooms being improperly constructed and 
lighted. Letters were received from several agents of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education indorsing the petition. The chairman 
of the committee having the matter in charge stated that the work 
was being done satisfactorily, and that he had implicit faith in the 
judgment of the architect. A committee of four practical men 
was appointed by the mayor to investigate the matter and report 
to the board as soon as practicable. It was voted to hire a room in 
the Baptist church at Maplewood for school purposes, at an ex- 
pense not exceeding $150 per annum. : 

— Prof. Heinrich Nolte, in connection with Prof. De L’ Estrade, 
will open about Sept. 15, a school of languages, French and 
German, at 150 Tremont street, Boston. This school will offer un- 
usual facilities for teachers who wish to study these languages during 
the coming winter. Professor Nolte has an exceptional talent for 
teaching. 

— The government of Chili has sent to this state two bright 
young men to be educated. They will be sent to the Bridgewater 
Normal School. 

— The new schoolhouse presented to the town of Fairhaven by 
Henry H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil Company of New York, 
was dedicated Sept. 3, the exercises being held in the First Congre- 
gational church. ‘The exercises included addresses by Mr. Rogers ; 
Prof. Franklin B. Dexter, of Yale College; Daniel W. Dean, of 
the Board of Selectmen; Herbert Jenney, of Cincinnati; Rey. 
Henry J. Fox and Job C. Tripp, of the School Committee. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. James N. Leighton ; and an original poem, 
composed for the occasion by Mrs. Leighton, was read by Mrs. W. 
P. Winsor. There was also singing by a choir of children, among 
the songs being an original one composed by Dr. C, C, Cundall. 
The building cost $125,000. 

— Seventy-one persons were examined for admission to the Nor- 
mal School at Bridgewater ; 63 were admitted,—18 young men and 
45 young women. All but five of the candidates have attended high 
schools or academies, and 36 of those admitted are graduates of 
high schools ; among them are four or five valedictorians. Several 
college graduates will enter this school this term for special work. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


— Mr. W. C. Burlingame is principal of the school at River 
Point. Warren will be represented at the normal school this 
year by the following ladies: Emma Brown, Mabel D. Goff, Kate 
Hanrahan, Annie Danah, and Minnie Fales. Mr. Charles H. 
Earle and Miss Edith R. Bowen teach in Auburn. Rev. Orange 
Scott is principal of Greenwich Aeademy. He takes the position 
under favorable auspices, and his administration may be counted on 
as successful, 

— Rev. Bro. Fabrician, lately director of LaSalle Academy, Prov- 
idence, has been made president of La Salle College, Philadelphia. 
Mr. J. Carpenter and Miss Hattie Peck teach in Anthony. 
Barrington, last year, made trial of a new school of higher grade 
than the district schools. It proved to be a suceess, and will be 
continued this year. 


CONNECTICUT, 


— Professor Colby of New Haven assumes his duties as professor 
of law and political science at Dartmouth during the coming term. 

— Mr. Simonds of Stratford goes to Bridgeport to succeed Prin- 
cipal Hurd, who was recently appointed to the Winchester school 
in New Haven. 

— The Simsbury Academy continues to thrive under the leader- 
ship of Mr. McLean, who has had charge of it for six years. The 
corps of teachers has been increased, and evidently its advantages 
are appreciated by the people of that locality. 

— Only 16 of the 108 candidates for teachers’ certificates, recently 
examined by the state board, passed the test successfully. Upward 
of twenty obtained in some studies a standard high enough to admit 


STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL-, 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BUT ONE NOT LIKE 
ANY OTHER. 


TEACHERS OF HISTORY will 
get a fresh inspiration from Sheldon’s 
Studies in General History, which 
will be an application of the scien- 
tific method to the teaching of historv. 
The first part of the book sent free to 
any who would like to use it at once. 


mental Music. Drawin 
ers, Fail term opens 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


For both sexes. Preparatory and Collegiate courses. 
Classical, Literary, and Scientific. Vocal and Instra- 
and Painting. Sixteen teach- 


M4 


INDIGESTION CURED. 


I suffered for more than five years with indigestion 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Author of 
“ A History of American Politics ;’’ Professor in the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. With numerous 
Maps and Lilustrations. 12mo. $1.40. 

This book isa History of the United States, ana not 
like other school histories, principally a history of the 
colonies from which the United Statessprang. It is 
not a story book or a picture book. It simply tries to 
teach boys how to vote, and does not try to teach them 
how to ht Indians, or each other, or howto become 
president or commander in-chisf. 

A copy will be sent to any teacher for examination, on 
recewpt of 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 234 St. 1. ¥. 


Complete book ready Oct. 1st. 
HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Piace, Sos ton. 


ednesday, Sept. 9, 1885. Ex- 
Address 
JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


penses very low. 
531d 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y¥.MC. A. Building, Cor, Boylston and Berkeley Sts., 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Twelve Booms and Teachers, Gymnasium, Library 
and Keading Rooms. 
TO REOPEN SEPTEMBER 21. 
Fits for College, Institute of Technology, and Busi- 
nes ch Can be seen daily from 9 to 12. 
Circulars sent on application. 


THE FRANKL 


In respect to methods, gradation, selecti 


IN READERS, 


ons, mechanical execution, and general 


adaptability to school use, are unquestionably the best school readers now published. 


e immediate and phenominal popularity and success of these books fully justify the 


and money that have ben lavished upon them. 


ture of time 


They have already beea adopted for and and are now in use as in reading in the public schools 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN, CONN., LOWELL. 
NEW YORK, ALBANY. W. Y., SALEM, MA 
BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEWBURGH, N. Y., NEWBURYPORT, MASS., 
WASHINGTON. D.C., SPRINGFIELD, GLOUCESTER, MASB., 
JERSEY CITY, WORCESTER. MA8S., » NASHUA, N.H., 
CAMBRIDGE, MA&SS., CONCORD. N 


WABK, 
And in prominent cities, villages, and 


towns throughout the United States. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD.—TaE FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted by the War 


rtment of the United States for exclusive use in the 


schools of that Department, 


urnable specimen copies of any of the above-named books will be sent free by mail to any school-officer 
or teacher who desires to examine them with a view to their introduction. 
ustrated descriptive 


catalogue, with specimen pages, 


introduction, prices, etc., mailed free on application. 


TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILE & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place. New York. 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


WANTED, a number of boys from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, and of good common school education 
to joina school of foreign travel, by a gentleman of 
large experience both in teaching aad teanel in fo 
countries, Best of references given and 
circular apply to the Principal, 


For 
634d 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, Boston. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE; 
GRADUATING COURSE; 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 
For circulars apply to Maus. 8. H, Hayes, 


TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY 
will be interested in seeing Shep- 
ard’s Elements of Descriptive and 
Qualitative Chemistry before start- 
ing new classes. A pamphlet of 125 
pages of the book sent free on applica- 
tion. Complete book ready Oct. 15th. 
Address D. Cc. HEATH & co., Publishers, 

5365 3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 


scarcely able to retain the simplest food on my stomach, 
I declined in flesh, and suffered all the usual depres- 
hee attendant on this terrible disease, At last, failing 
to find relief in anything else. 1 commenced the use of 
Swift's Specitic. The medicine toned up the stomach, 
strengthened the digestive organs, and soon all thet 
burning ceased, and I could retain food witbout diffi- 
culty. Now my health is good, and can eat anything in 
the shape of food, and digest it without difficuity. Take 

the prescribed dose after Gy 
JAMES MANN, No. 14 Ivy St. 


Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 


THE Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta Ga. 
N. ¥.: 157 W. 23d St. 


Princes, Authors and Statesmen of Our Time, 


By Jas. T. Fist ps, P. Canon FARRAR, 
AROHIBALD Forses, Louise CHANDLER MOUL- 
TON, MAMIE DICKENS, and otbers. 

EpITED ny JAMES PARTON. 

Royal Svo, with over 60 Illustrations, $2.75. 
Extract from Preface. 

“ Few volumes have ever been published containing 
80 many interesting names, whether as subjects or as 
authors; and I believe there is nothing in avy of them 
the reasonable privacy of public indi- 

If Imay judge from my own pleasure in readin 
these sketches, the reader will find most of them to 
possess unusual interest. He wili have the pleasure 
of seeing Charles Dickens in his most engaging hours, 
delineated by bis daughter; and Dean Stanley of 
Westminster Abbey, described by Canon Farrar, his 
associate and colleague. He willsee Thackeray, sittin, 
on a trunk, chatting with a chance acquaintance ; ap 
the illustrious Victor Hugo, as he appeared day by day 
to his secretary and amanuensis, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Prescott, Willis, Whittier, Beaconsfield, Gladstone, 
Macauley, Choate, and many others, are described for 
us here by those who have seen and known them well. 
Here, also. are emperors, kings, queens, princes, and 
other ornamental personages, who excite the curiosity 
even of the staunchest republicans, often their com- 
passion, and sometimes their cordial respect.” 


NORMAL and OTHER SCHOOLS 
wishing to use at once Payne's Transia. 
tion of Compere’s History of Peda- 
sOgy will be furnished with advanced 


sheets. The book will be published 
Jap. 1. 


— HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Teachers of High Schools 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


413 Aster Place, New Work. 


Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY -HALL SCHOOL, 
259 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MA88 , 


FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANQUAGES, 08 
GENERAL CULTURE. 

Reference is made to the President and Fac- 
ulty of the Mass. InstituteZof Technology \» 
gard to the thoroughness with which students are fitted 
at Chauncy Hall, not only for passing the entrance ¢x- 
aminations at the Institute, but also for pursaing suc- 
cessfully their subsequent work. 


their 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name 
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ine reexamined in some branches. Most of the rs 

by Secretary Hine. For the highest grade of 
ificate there was an examirfation in civil government. 

a Mr. Mitchell of New Britain, who taught successfully at 
Thompsonville, has been appointed principal of the high school at 
Frost of Yale, succeeds admirably in his sem- 
inary at Cornwall. It is one of the healthiest towns in the state, 
‘nd no better place for boys can be found than under Professor F.’s 


of thei 


nn ae public schools in Cornwall they pay their teachers the 


exorbitant salary of six dollars per week; yet at this rate they se- 


sure some excellent teachers, some of them being graduates of Mt. | 


Holyoke Seminary. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinNESOTA.—High school teachers, superintendents, and friends 
of public high school education, held a very profitable and highly 
interesting meeting at the State University, Aug. 26 and 27. Supts. ' 
BR. M. Reynolds, of Fergus Falls, was elected president; and A. 
W. Rankin, of Owatonna, secretary. The attendance was very 
e. and in all respects it was one of the most noteworthy gather- 
ings ever held in the state. A permanent organization was effected, 
to be known as ** The Minnesota High School Council.’’ The ob- 
‘ect of the new organization is ** to cod perate in the encouragement 
of higher education in the state of Minnesota, and, in particular, to 
secure the beneficial operation of the state law for the encourage- 
ment of higher education.’’ The officers for the coming year are : 
Prest.—Supt. V. G. Curtis, of Stillwater; Vice-Prest.—Supt. W. 
M. West, of Faribault; Sec.—Supt. L. C. Lord, of St. Peter. 

Minneapolis. —Professor Lambert of Fall River, to whom was 
offered the principalship of the high school, declines it, having been 
offered a larger salary elsewhere. Assist. Supt. Moore is, for the 
time being, acting principal. Mr, J. A. Sandford, graduated from 
Brown University, and last year at Little Falls, is vice-principal. 
_—Prof. C. E. McFadden, of the Kirkwood Missouri Normal, is 
the new superintendent of music, while Miss H. J. Tead, a gradu- 


larg’ 


ate of the Mass. State Art School, has been appointed assistant 


teacher of drawing and instructor in drawing in the high school. 
Schools opened Aug. 31. Two new buildings, the Motley and 
the Emerson, each twelve rooms, will soon be ready for occupancy. 
The corps of teachers number 300, some 40 more than last year. 
From 600 to 800 volumes have been added to the public school 
library; this library, for the use of pupils and teachers, was estab- 
lished four years ago, and now numbers 5,000 volumes. The 
—_ ahi oid opened its doors for the examination of applicants, 
Sept. 1. 5S. 


NEBRASKA.—The institute at Red Cloud, which has just closed, 
has been one of the best ever held in the coun’y. Prof. William 
Smith, formerly of Xenia, O.; Prof. D. B. Worley, formerly of 
Vermont and Massachusetts, noted as a musician (led our musical 
department) ; and Prof. W. Rowland, of the Chester schools, gave 
us excellent instruction, and the teachers appreciated their efforts 
by remaining until the institute closed, and then went away sorry 
it could not have been longer. State Supt. Jones and Chancellor 
oe made addresses to the institute, which were highly appre- 
ciated, 

The Blake School is a select preparatory and normal school for 
both sexes, at Beatrice, Gage County, which have enrolled, during 
the four years since the opening of the school, 263 pupils; {4 of 
them were non-residents. Thirty-nine past members having passed 
examination, and. received certificates from the county superinten- 
dent, have been, or are now, serving as teachers in this and adjoin- 
ing states. It is under the care of Prof. Henry N. Blake and 
Mary G. F. Blake. It is doing excellent work. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New Yor«K.—The female suffragists of this state liave helped 
their cause very materially by the way in which they have voted on 
school affairs, whenever and wherever they have chosen to exercise 
the right. They invariably record themselves in favor of progress 
and improvement. Last week we chronicled the election, as trus- 
tee, of ex-Senator Arkell of Canajoharie, the candidate, in his 
district of the party favoring advanced education. 


The women of ! 
his constituency not only voted, but electioneered for him, and 80} 


carried an election that otherwise would have gone against him. It 
is our pleasure now to record another triumph for the right, achieved 
tel the instrumentality of female ballots. At the recent 
school election in West Falls, it was proposed to sell the district 
library at auction, and to divert the library money furnished by the 
state to the payment of teacher's wages. Both propositions were 
defeated by the ladies under the lead of Rev. Caroline A. Bassett, 
pastor of the Free Baptist church. This diversion of library money 
to the payment of teachers is, under certain circumstances, per= 
mitted by alaw under the operation of which the district libraries 
of the state are rapidly approaching extinction. The average rural 
voter casts his ballot with an eye single to the reduction of taxes every 
time. This abuse of a privilege has grown to such an extent as to 
attract the attention of the state authorities, and Supt. Ruggles has 
recommended counteracting legislation. 

The largest school meeting ever held in the village of Fonda was 
held last week, for the purpose of deciding the question of the erec- 
tion of a new school-building. After a very animated discussion a 
vote was taken which resulted, 104 to 52, in favor of the new 
building. It is to cost $10,000, and is to be paid for in yearly in- 
stallments of $1,000 each. 

The old and widely-known Cazenovia Seminary holds its own 
even in these times and against unusual competition. The fall 
term opened Aug. 26 with a large ingathering of old and new faces 
from far and near. The boarding hall is well filled, it being neces- 
sary to provide ten tables, aggregating one hundred boarders. ‘The 
halls have been repaired and beautified at a large expenditure, 
making them pleasant and homelike. The faculty is an unusu- 
ally strong one. ‘The preceptress, Miss Chubbuck, and Profs. 
White and Knight, still occupy the positions which they have long 
filled so acceptably. 


Wisconsin.—The Wayland University has issued a little gem 
as a prospectus for its academic department, under the care of Prof. 
G f. Linfield, principal. This institution is located at Beaver 
Dam, and is designed to prepare youth of both sexes for college, 
professional schools, and business. It is well equipped, tuition is 
at low rates, and its work is well appreciated. 


KINDERCARTNER’S TRAINED. INDERGA 
Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 
531h STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. 


School for Teachers reo 
arten and advanced classes 
I=sK, Prin , 1333 Pine 8t. 


BRTEN.— THE PHILA. TRAIN. 

ns Oc*.1. The Kinder- 

pt.23. Mrs. M. L. Van 
535 tf 


RUTGERS COLLEGE, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
1 hour from New York on the Penna. R. R. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
The 33d year of this Family and Day School for boys 

and giris begins September 16, Address NaTHAN’L T. 

ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 5291 


In four years the 


Year begins (examination for admission) Sept. 16, 1885 
SLOAN PRIZES FOR BEST (CLASSIC. 
AL ENTRANOK EXAMINATIONS; 
ist, $400 ($100 CASH); 2d, 


Sch 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


Easthampton 
Deve for the vari Coll 


$350 ($50 CASH), 
Sixteen Professors; uo Tutors, Classical 


. For Catalogue address 
J. H. SAWYER, A.M, Acting Principal. 


In eight years the 


ogee and higher 
The Fali Term will begin Septem- 


course full and thorough. S#mcreased facilities 
for the stady of French and German, with a 
view to the practical ase. Laboratory work for 
ali students in Vhemistry. Astronom- 
ical Observatory for students use. ull Geological 
Cabinet. 

Ample Provision for Electives, Junior and | Per, 
Senior years, in Natural Science, Mistory, etc. 

The DEPARTMENT is the 


SCHOOL OF Training for Voice, Body, and 
EXPRESSION. sions, elective from forty sub- 


jects. Hours arranged certain days for those out of 
town ; also on Saturday for Teachers. (See catalogue ) 
sonal Examination Free, during September. 

8, 8. CURRY. Freeman Piace, Beacon St., Boston, 


Mind, Courses for ali profes- 


Mathematics, and to afford 


New Jersey State College. Constant field-practice in 

Surveying. Full course in Draughting. 

THE AIM OF THE COLLEGE—THOR- 

OUGHNESS IN ALL 

Best facilities and personal attention for every student. 
For full information, address Librarian Rutgers 
lege. (532 c eow] 

MEBRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph.D., LL.D., President, 


Lia Porte Kindergarten Training School, 


This school offers superior advantages to ladies who 
desire to become Kindergartners Send for circulars to 


Mags, EvupoRA HAILMaN, 
La Porte, Ind, 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8S. 5S. LAURIE, AM, FP.RS.E 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the Untversity of Edinburgh. 
12mo. Oloth. Price, $1.00. 
“This book is the most complete,—so far as I know, >: or complete,—account of Comenius and bis works 


240 pages. 


that exists in any fanguage,”’— Proiessor Laurie, in his 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


— wITa — 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY- OF EDUCATION. 


A Book for all Classes of Teachers. 


By JAMES SULLY, A M., 


Examiner for the Moral Science Tripos in the University of Cambridge, England, etc., etc, 

Price, $3.00. 

, ‘A book that has been long wanted by all who are engaged in the business of teaching aud desire to master 

te principles. In the first place, it is an elaborate treatise on the haman mind, of independent merit as repre 

senting the latest and beat work of all schools of psychological inquiry. But of equalimportance, and what wil! 
prized as a new and most desirable feature of a work on mental science, is the educational applications that 

are made a in separate text and type, so that, with the explication of mental phenomena, there comes \ 

P 


Crown 8vyo. 712 pages. Cloth. 


at once the ap cation to the art of education.”’ 


Xi, 


The Principles and Practice of Early and Infantile School Education, 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF HYMNS AND SONGS, WITH APPROPRIATE MELODIES. 


By JAMES CURRIE, ™.A., Edinburgh, 
Price, $1.50. 


on —_ work consists of four parts. Part J. Treats of the Principles of Early Education,—the physical. social, 

ral, and intellectual parts of the child’s nature. Z/. Rubjects of Instruction,—language, number, color, 
IIT, Conditions, arrangements, illustration, language. inte 
+ Organization and Apparatus. Appendix. Hymns and Songs, with appropriate melodies. 


Svo. 310 pages. Oloth. 


form, singing, etc. 


and other books are sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of prices. All subscribers to the JOURNAL 


named, if they order the books from the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Lm 


introduction price. 


Descriptive Circulars on application. 
Favorable terms for introduction, 


MATHEMATICS. 


A.cEeBRA has been adopted by 157 Col- 


leges and 982 High Schools and Academies. 


Geometry has been adopted by 248 Col- 


leges and 1460 High Schools and Academies. 


FACTS LIKE THESE seem to be a practical endorsement of Wentworth’s 


a STRONG PRESUMPTION in favor of two new 


books, now ready, which have been prepared to meet the wants of the best public and 


Wentworth & Reed’s PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


Pupil’s Edition, 30 cts. Teacher's Edition, 90 cts. 


Wentworth’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


75 cts. 


Copies for examination on receipt of 
Cotrespondence invited. 


GINN & COMPANY. Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


Stimpson 


tion, 


DUCATION, AMERICAN TBACHER, and EDUCATION will be granted a liberal discount from the prices | be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfac 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Teachers 


T and School Officers should take note of the reduction of price of 
Journat Kducational Portraits to 60 cents each. 


Send for circulars. 


Pencil Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE: 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, aud absolutely itive 
ia accomplishing its weell. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time, 
labor, and pencils. 


PRICE, $5.00, 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
press, prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 
to the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C.O.D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
sent by P. O. Order, express, or cashier's draft, with the 


order. 


; im other words, the machine can be retwrned at owr expense, and the money will 
tory 


after four weeks trial. 


(We refer by permission to the publisher of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address 


STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


‘come teachers of i 
Term begins October Ist, 1680, and ends June Ist, 1886, 


tng BURCT—1. To give a thorough and systematic course in foreign languages and literature fo those who in- | 


Address 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR LANGUAGES, 


In connection with “STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY.” 


Tuition fee for one language (German or French), $100; for both languages ( 
Those who take the full course receive teacher’s certificate 
places at moderate rates in houses where German or French is spoken. Apply now. 


SIGMON M. STERN, Director, Author of “Studien und Plaudereien,” Prin, Stern’s School of Languages, 27 E. 44th St, N. Y, City, 


an and 


Germ French), $180, 
Students from the country will find boarding 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Glenaveril (complete.) . 
Cattle Raising on the Plains of North 
Elements of Modern Medicine. 5 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. ° 
Unele Tom’s Cabin. New Cheap Edition. 
The Scarlet Letter. New Edition. 
Poetical Works of T. B. Aldrich. 
Due South ; or, Cuba, Past and Present. 
One Commonplace Day. 
Anna, the Professor’s Daughter. 
Poetical Works of George Elliot. 
The Water of Hercules. ° 
Marjorie’s Guest. . 
Ogilvie’s Popular Reading. No. 21. 
Ecclesiastical Law in “ Hamlet.” 
Venus and Adonis. ° 
College Latin Course in English. 
The Bar—Sinister 
Praeterita. 2 Parts. 
Our Father in Heaven. 
The Golden Floral. 
A Captive of Love. 
The Sisters Grimke 
Guide to New York. Illus. 


Elementary Algebra. . 
i Light of the World. . 


America. 


Illus. 


The Light of Asia aud the 
Mathus and His Work. 
The Story of Greece. 
Art Hand Books. 2 vols. Nos,1to8. . 
The American Caucus System. . 
Science of Business. . " 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Lytton D Appleton, N ¥ Bi bo 
Von Richthofen = 7 
Stone 2 50 
Hawthorne 25 
Stowe Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 
Hawthorne 1 00 

a 2 00 
Ballou 1 50 
Thomas Harper & Bros, N Y¥ 25 
Alden D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
Carleton Harper & Bros, N Y 2 00 
Daal Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Harper & Bros, N Y 75 
Gerard 20 | 
Lincoln Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 50 
J S Ogilvie & Co. NY 30 
Guernsey Brentano Bros, N Y 100 
Wetherby Cranston & Stone, Cin 1 00 
Wetherby E P Dutton & Co, N Y¥ 2 00 
Rock wood J 8 Ogilvie & Co, N ¥ 20 
Rand Phillips & Hunt, N Y 1 25 
Wilkinson 1 00 
Rosser So. Meth. Pub. House, Nashville 1 00 
Cassell & Co, N Y 1 50 
Ruskin John Wiley & Sons, N ¥ each 25 
Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Grey “ 
Birney “ 1 
White, Stokes & Allen, N Y 25 
Hall Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 110 
Kellogg a» 2 00 
Bonar « 400 
Harrison GP Putnam's Sons, N Y 150 
Carter “ each 1 2 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


NATURAL MeTHOD”’ No. 3, Vol. II., 
will be sent on application to students and - teach- 
ers of languages, by Stern’s School of Languages 
of N. Y. City, N. Y. 


WANTED, copies of THE JOURNAL or Epvu- 
CATION for Sept. 18, and Oct. 23d, 1884. Parties 
sending them to The New England Publishing Co. 
will be suitably compensated. 


WoRCESTER, March 4, 1885. 
CrysTAL BLack Boarps. —I have thor- 
oughly tested the Patent Crystal Blackboard, and 
am ready to advise its use in all cases where the 
most uniform and durable surface is desired. It is 
without doubt ‘* the best.”’ 
A. J. KIMBALL, Prof. of Physics, 
Worcester Free Institute. 


Address all orders to J. L. HAMMETT, Man- 
ufacturer, 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


Curonic CATARRH.—I have suffered for years 
from Chronic Catarrh. Six weeks ago I was in- 
duced to try Ely’s Cream Balm. Relief was in- 
stantaneous, and continued use has resulted in an 
almost complete cure. — S. M. GREENE, Book- 
keeper, Steamboat Co., Catskill, N. Y. 

—A man may sow and another reap, but the 
sower of wild oats usually reaps the harvest him- 
self. 

—He Knows It.—Hiram D. Maxfield, formerly 
of Silver Springs, R. I., has no doubt about the 
wonderful curative powers of Kidney-Wort. He 
was so afflicted with, Kidney Complaint that he 
eould not stand on his feet from pain and weak- 
ness. As soon as he commenced using Kidney- 
Wort he experienced immediate relief, and at 
once began to grow strong, and was relieved of all 

in and unpleasantness. He says: ‘‘I know I 

ve been cured by Kidney-Wort.”’ 


— To ascertain whether or not a man loves his 
family, mark how he provides for it. 


— By taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla many a poor 
sufferer who submits to the surgeon’s knife because 
of malignant sores and scrofulous swellings, might 
be saved, sound and whole. This will purge out 
the corruptions which pollute the blood, and by 
which such complaints are origtnated and fed. 


— A diamond merchant may speak of his goods 
being of the purest water, but the milkman may 
not. 

— Was afflicted with Catarrh and Cold in the 
Head. I tried many remedies without any bene- 
ficial effects; at last I used Ely’s Cream Balm, 
which effectually cured me. — W. H. I. Hit- 
LARD, Dentist, Bordentown, N. J. 


— The man at the telephone says ‘‘ Hello!’ 
but the man who sits down on a pin-pvint says just 
the reverse. 


— The politician who cultivates a faculty for 
remembering names and faces will succeed better 
than the one who cultivates a liking for softshell 
crabs. 


2@™ All Ladies Should Know That Hoods, 
scarfs, ribbons, and all fancy articles can be made 
any color wanted with Diamond Dyes. All the 
popular colors. 1c. at druggists. None equal 
them. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— He is a wise man who holds unswervingly to 
a policy of conciliation in his i with his 
fellow man. 

Apvick To Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.”’ 


causes, 


FOUR NEW BOOKS. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By FTOWE. An entirely new edi- 
tion, from new electrotype plates. Witn an introduc 
tion by Mrs. STows, stating the circumstances under 
which the story was written. With a pictare of 
Uncle Tom. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. New Popuiar Edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


DUE SOUTH; OR, CUBA PAST 
AND PRESENT, 


By M. M. BALLOv, author of Dae West,” A Treas. 
ury of thought,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

Baring the winter of 1884-5, Mr. Ballou made an ex. 
tended visit to Cuba, and observed carefuily its indas- 
trial, politicial, and social condition, and also studied 
its history. The resul s of his stadies and observations 
are included in this volume as well as a chapter of 
equal value and attractiveness on the Bahama Islands. 


ALDRICH’S POEMS. 


New Household Edition, with poems not included in 
revious editions of Ma. ALDRION’s Poetical Writ 
ngs. Witha fine Portraitof the Author. Uaitform 

with the Household Edition of Longfellow, Whittier, 

etc The Full Gilt Edition has Eleven Illustrations 

1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $200; cloth. full gilt, $2.50 ; half 
calf, $4.00; morocco or tree calf, $5 00. 


*,* For sale by ali booksellers. Sent by mail post- 
pasa, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


_ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston, 
DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll anc 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 
OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 


SiiY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8q., 
Boston, Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


(HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address th: 


ident, or Prof. E. R. RUoGGLEs.- 844 
488, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston 
Entrance May 31, June 1, and Sept 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. Wester WELLS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


QANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue my to Rev. Guo. Gannett, A.M. 
¢ pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address Cuas. C. BRaGpon, Princtpal. 6 as 


NORMAL “CHOOLS. 


AS8. STATE NURMAL ART estab 

lished for the advancement of art ed m anc 
wraining of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
=e. or circular and further particulars apply at th: 
ool, 1679 Washington St. House), Boston. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Both Sexes, 
‘or particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
HAM, Mass, 


esday 1888. circulars, 

tress Miss ELLEN ‘ioe 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sézes. 


BRIDGEWA' 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. oo 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, S8aLum, Mass, 
For Ladies oniy. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
8 For Both Bexes. , 
For catalogues, address J. G. Boor. 138 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
kegular course study ears. Special and 
ranced Course for of students. 
‘or Ciroular or information, T. J. Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.I, Common branches. and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, Rion, & Suirn, Principals, 


ma TIP - TOP TABLETS. 


5 and 10 Cents. 


We desire to call attention to 
this mew line of goods. 

The Lithographs,— 

“Clear the Track,” 

“The Girl I left behind me.” 

“ Glide,” and 

“Welcome Home,” 
“upon the covers are entirely orig- 
imal, having been designed ex. 
pressly for us. No expense has been 
spared to make these Tablets the 
most beautiful in appearance 
and excellent in quality that have 
ever been offered, 


Gs For sale by all dealers, and manufactured by 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY, 


146, 148, and 150 Centre Street, New York. 
Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8. HISTORY. 


Unequaled iu preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 


Remit $1 00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
527 eow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio, 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


» Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter- 


Students 
limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
yee, me Some. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen eand free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 


Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 


Continental Primary Physiology, 


Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 
Send for specimen pages and circulars. 
DANIEL VAN WINELE. 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
25 Volumes in one constitute the 
By H. B. Brown, G D. Linn, et al. 

FULL! RELIABLE! STANDARD! 
CONTENTS: The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School Law, Composition and 
Hist., Rookkeeping. Gen. Lit., How to study and use books. All the systems of outlining in use; Thousands of 
test questions. Models for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writiog, 
= ,@ copious Index referring to every subject la the book, and a Glossary of difficult terms and Biograpbical 


Economic Class Record. 
TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 
Rhbetvric, Farilamentary Usages, Methods of Teach ng, School Management, Mythology. Gen’! History, U. 8. 


One large octave vol., 533 pp., clear type and excellent print. 

The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with this work 
in a sbort time than in any otber way. Text books on each of the subjects given would cost $30; this book 
costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 


Indorsed by 20 State Superintendents, by the Educational Press of the Union, and hundreds of Educators. 


** This book is an Encyclopedia of text-book knowledge required by the teacher, and of practical modes of 
tation as practice by the authors.””"—ILLINOIS SOHOOL JOURNAL. 

* Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation, Further examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation f r the teacher."—N A Lvog, State Supt. Pub Inst., Maine. 

A very large and continuous sale shows that this book isa necessity to teachers. 


A CG E N T Ss ozens of counties are unworked, and it will sell even better where some copies have 
been sold to recommend the book. Write at once. Terms, Specimen Pag.s, etc., free. 
622d 


T. S. DENISON, Metropolitan Block, CHICACO, ILL. 


Music Teachers, | A CARD to TEACHERS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL COMMITTEES wl take thom exchange’ for books 


Please send me a list of those you wou 
Whiting’s New Music Readers, LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 


Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous boo 


A series of three Graded Rooks for Public Schools, 

J cts. ; $4.00 | Send 6c. in stamps for my complete 
.;—Second Reader, 3 $5. r doz. ;— Send orders for cheap School Boo 

Third Header, 60 ¢ts. $6 00 per doz. Tho usnal dis. Wabash Ave., 


©. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 


count to Committees, and the Trade. Covies mailed on CHICAGO, ILL. 


receipt of single copy price. WHITE, SMITH . 
tf Pablishers, Boston and 


*“*PAYNE’S Science and Art of 
Teaching” has been adopted ,fo 
use in the Ohio Reading Circle. . 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 $1.00. 
Address ENG. PUBLISHING OO., 
16. Hawley 8t., Boston. 


| 
— 
| 
| 
ks. 
ta- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, = 
allays all relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
| and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, | — - | 
whether arising from teething or other mam | | 
% ots a bottle. 


| 
Warning and Comfort!!! 


‘ ng from r health or 
you Bed of take cheer, 
ap are simply ailing, or if you feel 
‘if you + weak and dispirited, without 
‘clearly knowing why, Hop 
‘ Bitters will surely cure you. 


nister, and have overtaxed yourself with 
“If you are a titties, OF a mother, worn out with care 
‘your pe or aman of business or labor, weakened by 
‘She strain of your every day duties, or a man of letters 
thsing over your midnight work, Hop Bitters will most 


‘surely strengthen you. 


‘and wor 


* [f you are suffering from over-eating or drink- 
any indiseretion or dissipation, or are young 


ng too fast, as is often the case, 


and growing 
-: Or if you are in the workshop, on the 


iv. farm, at the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing, toning, or 


‘stimulating, without intoxicating; if you are old, 
-plood thin and impure, pulse 
feeble, nerves unsteady, faculties 


waning, Hop Bitters is what you need to 
‘give Dew li e, health, and vigor.” 

, » costive, or dyspectic, or suffering from any 
If oot the numerous diseases of the stomach or bowels, 
it is your own fault if you remain ill. 


wasting away with any form 
Mt Kidney disease, stop tempting death this 
moment, and turn for a cure to —Hop Bitters. 


“If you are sick with that terrible sickness, 
Nervousness, you will find a ‘ Balm in Gilead’ in 
Hop Bitters 1!” 


-If you are or a resident of, 
—a miasmatic district, barricade your sys- 
—tem against the scourge of all countries, 
— Malaria, Epedimic, Billious and Inter- 
—mittent Fevers by the use of Hop Bitters. 


If you have rough, pay or sallow skin, bad breath, 
Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich blood, the sweet- 
est breath and health. 

#500 will be paid for a case they willnot cure or help. 


A Lady’s Wish!!! 


“Oh how I do wish my skin was as Clear, fair and sott 
‘as yours,” said a lady to her friend. You can easily 
‘make * so,” answered the friend. “ How ?” inquired the 
‘first lady. 


“ By using Hop Bitters that makes pure, rich blood, and 
blooming peor and beauty. It did it for me, as you 
observe.” ! ! 


(None genuine without a bunch of green Hops on 
the white label. Shun allthe vile poisonous stuff with 
“Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


KIONEY-WCR? 
THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. | 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Tever used.”” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
ey-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, 80. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
.”” Dr. C, M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases, 
tat cleanses the Bleed and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
thfully 


are 
3 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00. Burlington Vt. 


UNEY-WORT 


Ki 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm ation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Belief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BAL™ 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 

R other preparations. A 
nostril; no pain; agreeabie Price mail 
druggists Send for circular. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


WANTED, 


An experienced lad 
y teacher of English Branches, 
with Normal Methods, whe also teach 
fireteciey and is & member of the Episcopal church, in a 
ass Lady’s Seminary in N. ¥. State. Salary, 


$300 and home. Appl 
Ra M ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E_ Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND 
ART OF TEACHING has been 


adopted for use in the Ohio Read- 
ing Circles, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


ATTENTION is inyited to the announcement of 
the Chauncey-Hall School, 259 Boylston Street, 
Boston, in Tok JOURNAL of this week. This is 
one of the oldest and most excellent of the private 
schools in New England. It pays special atten- 
tion to fitting students for the Institute of Tech- 
nology, for special business, modern languages, 
and general culture. It has a very excellent 
Kindergarten Department under the supervision 
of Miss Luey Wheelock, well known as a success- 
ful teacher in this department. 

As pupils of both sexes and all ages are admitted, 
all the children of a family are often found in the 
different departments. The school-building was 
erected solely for its present use, with the advice 
and approval of medical experts as to its arrange- 


ments for health. Being on the sunny side of 
Boyls on Street, near Dartmouth, with Copley 
Square in front, it is unsurpassed for cheerfulness 
and for the elegance of its surroundings. |§ While 
the school retains the distinctive features of care 
and instruction which has given it so strong a hold 
on the public for the last half-century, many of 
which are original with Chauncy-Hall, it is con- 
tinually making inprovements. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


Lee & SuEPaRD, 10 Milk Street Boston, 
have ready their Fall and Holiday announcements 
for 1885-6. They will add to their original library 
of illustrated hymns and songs,— 

‘** Our Father in Heaven,”’ the Lord’s Prayer in 
a series of sonnets, by Wm. C. Richards, with 
full page illustrations by eminent artists; price, 
$1.50. 

**The Golden Floral,’’ a combination of the 
illustrated poem and the delicately fringed floral 
eard; price, $1.50; a gem of art. 

‘*One Year’s Sketch Book,’’ by Irene 
Jerome, comprising 46 full page pictures, 94g x 14 
inches. 'Thesketches are such as the most famous 
man of the country might be proud to own. They 
are original, strong and impressive, — even the 
lightest of them; and their variety, like the pro- 
cession of Nature, is a perpetual pleasure. le- 
gantly bound in gold cloth, full gilt, $6.00. 


** Orchids,’? — the Royal Family of Plants, | to 


illustrated by Harriet Stewart Verner. 24 spici- 
mens in colors, 10 x 14; price, $15.00. 
Baby’s Kingdom;’’ price, $3.75. The 


Guest Book,’’ a companion of Baby’s King- 
dom,’’ both illustrated by Annie F. Cox; price, 
$3.75. 

** My Lady’s Casket of Flowers and Jewels,”’ 
by Elanor W. Talbot; price, $3.75. 

** English History for American Readers,’’ found- 
ed on the celebrated History of England, by M. J. 
Guest. Revised and adapted for American stu- 
dents and readers, by Francis H. Underwood, 
A.M., author of ‘*‘ Handbooks of English Litera- 
ture,’’ etc, ; price, about $1.25. 

‘* Physiology for Boys and Girls: How to Keep 
Well.”’ A ‘Text-hook of Health, for use in the 
lower grade of schools, with special reference to 
the effects of stimulants and narcotics on the 
bodily life, by Albert F. Blaisdell, M.D., author 
of ‘*Our Bodies, and how We Live.’’ Cloth, 
Illustrated ; price, 42 cents net. And many 
others, including juveniles. Send for their full 
new catalogue. 

SwasEy’s BLACKBOARDS, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’ s Opinion.—‘* In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


Tux LeonarD Scotr PuBLIcATION Co,. 
have completed arrangements for doing their own 
printing, and in future, with September issues, 
their reprints will appear promptly. The work 
will be done in the best typographical style to 
make them absolutely correct, so far as careful 
proof-reading and the best mechanical methods 
will permit. The Fortnightly Review is at hand, 
and shows a marked improvement over recent 
issues. It bears the imprint of ‘* The Ferree 
Press,’”’ Philida,’’ under which name the printing 
department of the Company will be known. 

Wuitine’s New Music READERS (see advt. 
in this number) should be examined by every one 
interested in musical instruction in our public 
schools. Some of our best public school music 
teachers in Boston and vicinity pronounce these 
works of a very high order, and believe they will 
be very extensively adopted in our public schools. 
Mr. Whiting has had long experience in teaching 


in public schools, and we believe he has prepared 
a splendid series of books. We shall give an ex- 
tended review of them in our issue of Sept. 24, 


— 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicage, tll. 
OBVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


N.Y. City 158 65th Me J. A. Mansger 
. J. A. Greene, 
Allentown, Penn.: Dr, A. R. Horne, Manager. 
Naabville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C. Shirley, Manager. 
Weston, Oregon : George Owen, Manager. 
We now have 500 VACANCIES. and will recom- 
mend any good tracher to a position in any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application. Weare establishing 
new branches. and our facilities are rapidly increasing. 
ogistration fee, $200. Two Dollars wsli cover Regis- 
tration in all five of owr Agencies. 
We need teachers, and wou 4 like your application on 
our files. In sending application please state experi- 
ence, positions wanted, branches taught, reference, age, 
etc,, and send coples of testimonials. Now is the time 
to apply. Ten dollars wili be paid to any teacher who 
firet informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Application- Form and Circulars. 


THE “ DODGE” OF “BUREAU 0,” 


Omittipg in its recent arithmetical exploit to state 
how many registration fees it collects to every case like 
the exceptional one sopbistically used for tilustration. 
This was not to “ deceive the applicant,” it couldn't ; 
it shows how “ Bureau O”’ uses “ bottom facts ” and fig- 
ures that “dont lie.” “ Bureau 0” ciphered ont a 
saving of $53 20 to the one favored mem This ts 


insignificant compared with what said Bureau, exacts, | g00d schoo 


in registration fees, from hundreds who never get a 
$3000 position, or any other, throngh it. 

* Burean O” asks incredulously who believes that 
tramps can Be rejected? Shrewd ‘“d !” Tramp 
will the irresistible two- 

ollar fee, and Bureau w Employ. 
ers will take note, never wid 


GOOD TEACHERS REGISTERED 
served as well as by an agency that charges a fee. 
Five teachers provided with positions to. day, Aug. 20th. 
Form for 

out c 6. ur supply is now proba the largest 
and best to be found in any Rureau in the eouniey. 
Our members are registered and represented not for 
two dollars, but for their merits. Free stration 
—— an abundance of good teachers, and leaves no 

ve for enrolling others. R E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 
534 2 West 8t,N. Y. 


N. Bureau of Education. 


BOTTOM FACTS AND DODGES. 


The first bottom fact to be exposed ‘is ‘that Bureau 
A’s so calied free tration is not a fact at all; every 
dolar (and more) paid out by that Bureau for advertis- 

» Circulars, stationery, book-keeping, postage,etc . is 
collected of its members.avd some of itin a questionable 
way,as we shall see. Postage to the last farthing is 
charged every member; not even a circular withont a 
stamp! Why not free age as well as free advertis- 
ing, k keeping and the like? The registration fee is 

pay these expenses and nothing else, for services ren- 
a member. If some items are remitted, why 
The second bottom fact is that all the expenses of regis. 
the many, except postage, are charged by Bureau 
A to the few in extracommission. Bureau A claims that 
Bureau O takes an exceptional case toillustrate. Not 
so, Bureau A’s bills, without a fee, are uniformi/ 
larger than Bureau O's bills, with a fee. bureau 
taxes all alike for the expenses of registration, while Bu 
reau A taxes the few for the expensssof the many. The 
The successful members have to pay the bills of tramps. 
Hence “ good teachers registered free, are not served as 
well as they are by the agency that charges a fee,” 
But none can fail to see where the “‘ dodges’’ come in. 

Bureau O has not asked the question, as quoted by 
Burean A, ‘“‘ who believe that tramps can be rejected ?” 
but who believes that Bureau A has ever rejected any ? 
* Bive teachers provided with positions by Burean A 
20th!" But Bureau O. can show twice the num- 
ber of engagements, on a hotter dog-day than that. 

Forms without a stamp. School cfficers served free 
of charge. The best teachers for every grade of school 
constantly coming in to register, where they can secure 
positions and moderate charges. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mf 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FREE and 


(Patent applied for.) 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
.. D. AND S. COPY-BOOKS, issued in 1849. 
PD OLOMEW'S DRAWING BOOKS, issued in 1866, 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. ° 
McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
PATTERSON’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 
WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 
GILLET AND RALFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS, 
For complete Price List, address the publishers, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
: 7 numbers now rea f. 
NUMBER TABLETS pap 
HOWARD'S PRACTICAL S¥RIES IN ARITHMYS 
Complete 196 
Elementary Arithmetic, 112 \ 2 
DINSMORE’S MODEL SCRIPT SPELLING BLANKS, 
STANDARD COMPOSITION BOOK. 
STANDARD WRITING BOOK. 
BOND’S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 
Other works in press. 
For samples, address the publishers. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
_Boston, New York, Oh 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering satis- 
faction in her Gcpegtmens. We consider the Bureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS and RELIAB( in the representati 
it makes and the it farnishes.” 
RB. NATHAN C, SOHAEFFER, 
Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. 8. LANDIS, Man r 
520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll 


240 (1) 23 U 
TEACHERS’ 


WESTERN 


ons, a c of locat or work 
should register win as at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 

ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo, 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A reliable agency. Schools 
and Committees promptly supplied. 
Interview or correspondence solicited 
with qualified teachers looking for po- 
sitions. School property for sale and 
to rent. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everetr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


EsSTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Buread, 


1613 Chestout St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 
2. Aids teachers in obtaining positions, 
8. Seils or rente school properties. 
Application blank and circular sent on req 
Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New Yor«K, 
N. B.—We have now on our books a large number of 
* calls fur teachers ” at good salaries, 521 tf 


The Eastern Educational Baread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 


ers, Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
514tf 386 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ ACENCY; 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 


Aids teachers to securedesirable positions in the South 
_ West. Enclose stamp for teachers’ application 
orm. 


MISS HESSE, 


B36 West Twenty-first St., 
eee — YORK CITY, 
a com 
TRACHERS, LECTURERS 
TUTORS, SINGERS, 
GOVERNESSES, AOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 


of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 


Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3 00 Carriage Hire. 
600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
an Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 


money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly firs 
class hotel inthe city. Guest's baggage delivered to ond 
from Grand Central Depot, free, 


0, 1886 
Sept. 10, 
| Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
| 
| = 
| 
CATARRH 
“REAM BAU ‘A 
= V\ fone 
. all 


stock 
Books in Foreign 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 10. 


“The Story of Tim’s Journey.” 
of a new and unique work designed for young puptis ia drawing for either 


THE ORIGINAL-DRAWING BOOK. 


By EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. 


It is designed and especially adapted for use with Kriisi’s Synthetic Drawing Course, as supplementary 
work, though it may be used with any series. It provides for original illustrations of objects described in the 
story, saita epaste being left in the text for the purpose, which are to be filled in by the pupil. All know 
how prone children are to make “ pictares,” as the walis of many school-rooms and the margins of text-books 
will testify. With the “ Original wing Book,” the pupil will be able to gratify this propensity with some 
definite p in view,and his work will not only be in the direction of systematic stady of drawing, bat it 
will be of a and tn a form that will arouse greater interest, and incite a constant effort to excel. 


A specimen copy will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers on receipt of 12 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


The STUDENT’S ARMSTRONG’S 


MYTHOLOGY, “hist” PRIMER 
By C.A. WHITE, UNITED Adopted tn 


New York 


Author of “ White's Classical Literature,” etc. 


Normal College. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, STATES 


The Student's Mytheloay is a practical work, pre by | Books sent for Exam- 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not ination, post-paid 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 35 ° ° 
our schools and academies, are not likely to enter upon a regular for cents. 

classical course. New edition now ready. A handoome 2meo 12th Edition Revised. 


1D. Ww v 
for cents 6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
. C, Armstrong & Son, New York. |, ¢ snwstong & SON, 114 Broadway, New York. 


16 new pages, with Questions. 


HISTORY. |: 


Natural Arithmetic, 
By Z. RICHARDS, A.M. 

For Elementary Schools. 


Based on the idea that a large part of the matter in 
common arithmetics is of no practical use to nine-tenths 
of the children in elementary schools; that the funda - 
mental principles involved in the use of numbers are 
few, and at least one-half of the time usaally spent ip 
studying arithmetic is wasted in memorizing rales and 
processes, and in unraveling mysteries which yield no 
profit even when solved. It is a book which every 
teacher should possess. It simplifies the teaching of 
arithmetic, so that it becomes a delight to both teacher 
and pupil. Samplejcopy mailed on receipt of 32 cents, 
the introduction price. 


§. R. WINCHELL & 00., Publishers, 


88 Metropolitan Block, Ohicago, Illinois. 


MACMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Muxiey’s Lessons in Elem.Physioclogy, 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., . 
im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemisiry, .7 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, - 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessens in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00., HARPER & BROTHERS, 


st. LOUIS, N k 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO.. ..... § .25 
GBAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 15 
WALWS OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... 70 Rolfe ) Shakespeare. 
HOLT2’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS8 (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 

em” Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 
I. SCHOOL EDITION, in fo volumes, sold 
singly or in seta; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


NOW! READY, 


CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER, EDrIrron, io twenty 


volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00, 7 


124 pages. Illustrated, Large Type, Easy Language. 
Devoid of Technical terms. — 
Price, cleth, B0c. For new illustrated circular, address 
The only Physiology adapted to the requirements of A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng, 
the new law, suitable for Primary Classes, 493 7 Park Street, B , Mass. 


For imtermediate Classes. 12mo, cloth Illus. Sc. 
IIl, Steele's Hygienic Physiology THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 
ysi y Tiles. THOROUGHLY NEW and O«IGINAL! 


For High Schools and Academies. 
. A work especially adapted to the Family, School, and 
Omice. War cape orto any work of the ever is- 


Sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on receipt of ened containi.g 1,600 pages ; new and beautiful en- 


gravings ; copper plate maps of each State and the for- 
A. 8. BABNES & CO., Publishers, eign countries ; interest and statistical tables ; colored 
111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


charts, etc. it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 
H. B. CarRinGTon, Agent, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Editors, with contributions from eminent scholars in 
Boston Foreign Bookstore, 


ali parts of the world. The names of the writers are 
pended to their articles, a feature peculiar to our 
144 Tremont Street, 
Between West 8t. and Temple Place, 


worksalone. Itis later than any Cyclopzxdia published, 
AGENCY FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers are making 
big money in all sections. Secure field and ontfit at 
once. 

HENRY HOLT, & ©O., New York, 

E. STEIGER & CO., New York, 


» subscription. Complete in two volumes. 
Address A. J. JOHNSON & CO. 
Prefessor SAUVEUR. 
Large of Imported and American Editions of 
Languages 


ii Great Jones St., New Vork. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTE.—The first edition is almost gone and the sale 
will doubtless far surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever 
published. Over 300 agencies est«biished. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERson. 


Sele Agency fer the U.s. of HACHETTE | With Maps and many Illustrations, Abont pages 
& LONDON Pabiications. — 31.00. 


Catalogues on application. UNITED STATES ENGLAND, 
532 hj CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston. A REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
Ipecimen 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway.) worthy of examination. 5; pages furnished on 
Ande n’s Histo EXist’l Beaders; “ The four volumes ; ly a History of the 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; United States, of ot of German y, in 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; | words of one syllable, are clever performances, and 
KMeetel'’s french Course; calculated to interest the childish reader. Ali these 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En-| books are brought down to date."—New York Nation. 
ute n’s a ‘me 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. H. 


Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t, Boston, | 55eow 9 Lafayettle Pace, New WYork. 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co.| P. PUTNAW's SONS, 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, for 
MONROE S Supplem'y Readers. (4 vols. $1.00 and $1.25 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 628 Chestnut St. neue of Atlases (i vole) 75c. to 925 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. | The sed 
WARREN'S New Geographies. . 4.50 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 16 Bromfield St. Brackett’s 33 

Putnam’s Art nd-books. 5 vols., 
Language BOSTON. Leffingwells Classics for Schools, ‘30 
BERAROD'S New U. &. Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc 1.75 
ROYSE'3 American NEW YORE. Mental Sctence, English LTAterature 
ROYSE'S English Literature. Lo Duc's Tearning 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 163 Wabash Ave, | Putnam’s Hints Home Reading, 75 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Cearts.| CHICAGO. tothe pages, mailed on application 

A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’ i 

r’s Works 
to teachers by the — on receipt of half the retail price. will be sent 


Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIR 
5 ela AIRE F 
books are sent C. O. D. unless otherwise agreed 
Descriptive circulars will be sent to applicants. 
635 d Address, DR. L. SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-NCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. 


Music Books i Fall and Winter, 
THE MODEL SINGER, 


aelity, ty Perkins and Towner. 192 P + 124 
Graded Exercises and Songs; 57 Glees and Part- 
Songs; 29 Hymn Tunes; 18 Anthems. Supplies 
everything needid for thorough and enthusiastic prac. 
tice and enjoyment. Price, 60 cts.; $6 per doz. 


R AL WORSHIP By L. O. Emerson. A large 

CHO +» and complete Cauron Mv. 

Book, 320 Pages. One-third Anthems; One. 
third Hymn Tunes and Concert Pieces; one-third 
Glees and Harmorized Songs. For Choirs, Classes, 
and Conventions. Price $1, or $9 per dozen. 


SONG GREETING, tory cottection of vocal mane 
extant, for HIGH SOHOOLS, ACADEMIES, &c. By 
L. O. Emerson. Price 60 cts. ; $6 per dozen. 


A collection embod the 
COLLEGE SONGS, 


melodies. For all socivl sings. By H. 
Price 50 cts. ; $4.50 per dozen. 


Piane Classics. The best new collection of Piano 
Music of medium difficulty. $1. 
Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts., $3 =) A per- 
fect diamond of a pictare song book for the little ones. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 


| house of Ditson & Co.), for grand illustrated Cata- 


logue of all musical instruments, strings and trimmings. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 “Murray St., New Verk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, & 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READERS. 
NEW YORK. ROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


B 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN e 
DRAWING & AR Tists’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Praog’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. Mistery Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary eer 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools, (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Medels, 
Manuf’s of | School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
ea For Catalogue and particuiars address 
THE PBRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. P. STUNE, LL.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfleld, Mass, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, &c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearying him with a 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton, Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn.; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col.; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingbam State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 

Educators will do well to examine this book. 

Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 

espondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, Pablishers, 
23 Hawiey Boston. 


Horm, System Indust 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 804 
Ranuals of Methods and Keys to the Above, cow 


RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS, 


Hawley BLAIR’S REETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
EY’S POLITICAL EOONOMY. 


GREEL 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
_ LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYOASTLE’S MENSURATION. 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 


CHICAGO, BAKER'S NATURAL Pil [LOSOPHY. 
School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


OUR NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


TEXT - BOOKS 


For Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Theo- 
legical Seminaries. 


PRACTICAL WORKS 
For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Ktc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And Other Miscellancous Publications. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 
nalen ae will be sent free by mail to any one 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


Hon. E. E. 


Lessons in Number.” 


Cirry Hatt, 
Mass., April 23, 1885. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 


and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 


the best features of the wor 


Very respectfully, 


that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, 
Copy for examination wthi a view to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 cts. 


FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. 
©. F, STEARNS, Agent. 8 Raw Cincinnati and New York 
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